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Leadership 


A Remarkable Address De- 
livered by Major C. A. Bach, 
U.S. A., to the Graduating 


Officers at Fort Sheridan 
N a short time each of you men will control 
| the lives of a cértain number of other men. 

You will have in your charge loyal but un- 
trained citizens, whd look to you for instruction 
and guidance. 

Your word will be their law. Your most casual 
remark will be remembered. Your mannerisms 
will be aped. Your clothing, your carriage, your 
vocabulary, your manner of command will be 
imitated. 

When you join your organization you will find 
there a willing body pf men who ask from you 
nothing more than the qualities that will com- 
mand their respect, their loyalty and their obedi- 
ence. 

They are perfectly ready and eager to follow 
you so long as you can convince them that you 
have these qualities. When the time comes that 
they are satistied you| do not possess them you 
might as well kiss yourself good-by. Your use- 
fulness in that organization is at an end. : 

From the standpoint of society, the world 
may be divided into leaders and followers. The 
professions have their leaders, the financial world 
has its leaders. We have religious leaders, and 
political leaders, and sjciety leaders. In all this 
leadership it is difficult, if not impossible, to 
separate from the element of pure leadership that 
selfish element of personal gain or advantage to 
the individual, without which such leadership 
would lose its value. 

It is in the military) service only, where men 
freely sacrifice their lives for a faith, where men 
are willing to suffer anid die for the right or the 
prevention of a great wrong, that we can hope to 
realize leadership in its most exalted and disin- 
terested sense. Therefore, when I say leadership, 
I mean MILITARY LEADERSHIP. 

In a few days the great mass of you men will 
receive commissions as officers. These commis- 
sions will not make you) leaders; they will merely 
make you officers. They will place you in a posi- 
tion where you can becdme leaders if you possess 
the proper attributes. But you must make good— 
not so much with the men over you as with the 
men under you. 

Men must and will follow into battle officers 
who are not leaders, but the driving power behind 
these men is not a co but discipline. They 











go with doubt and trembling and with an awful 
fear tugging at their heartstrings that prompts 
the unspoken question, ineaed will he do next?” 








Epiror’s Norte.-—This is one of 
the strongest appeals for clean, 
earnest, efficient living that has 
ever been addressed to the man- 
hood of America. Real leader- 
ship is no more essential in war 
than in commerce and industry. 
There is hardly a paragraph in 
this article that the hardware man 
cannot take home to _ himself. 
When you have read this article, 
and read it again, send it to your 
boy or your pal in the service. 
‘It will make him a bigger, better 
man, whatever may be his niche 
in this great army of Democracy. 




















UCH men obey the letter of their orders but no 
more. Of devotion to their commander, of ex- 
alted enthusiasm which scorns personal risk, of 
their self-sacrifice to insure his personal safety, they 
know nothing. Their legs carry them forward be- 
cause their brain and their training tell them 
they must go. Their spirit does not go with them. 
Great results are not achieved by cold, passive, 
unresponsive soldiers. They don’t go very far 
and they stop as soon as they can. Leadership 
not only demands but receives the willing, unhesi- 
tating, unfaltering obedience and loyalty of other 
men; and a devotion that will cause them, when 
the time comes, to follow their uncrowned king to 
hell and back again if necessary. 

You will ask yourselves: “Of just what, then, 
does leadership consist? What must I do to be- 
come a leader? What are the attributes of leader- 
ship, and how can I cultivate them?” 

Leadership is a composite of a number of quali- 
ties. Among the most important I would list 
self-confidence, moral ascendency, self-sacrifice, 
paternalism, fairness, initiative, decision, dignity, 
courage. 

Let me discuss these with you in detail. 

Self-confidence, results, first, from exact knowl- 
edge; second, the ability to impart that knowledge; 
and, third, the feeling of superiority over others 
that naturally follows. All these give the officer 
poise. 

To lead, you must know—you may bluff all your 
men some of the time, but you can’t do it all the 
time. Men will not have confidence in an officer 
unless he knows his business, and he must know 
it from the ground up. 

The officer should know more about paper work 
than his first sergeant and company clerk put 
together; he should know more about messing 
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than his mess sergeant; more about diseases of 
the horse than his troop farrier. He should be at 
least as good a shot as any man in his company. 

If the officer does not know, and demonstrates 
the fact that he does not know, it is entirely 
human for the soldier to say to himself, “To hell 
with him. He doesn’t know as much about this 
as I do,” and calmly disregard the instructions 
received. 

There is no substitute for accurate knowledge. 
Become so well informed that men will hunt you 
up to ask questions; that your brother officers will 
say to one another, “Ask Smith—he knows.” 


ND not only should each officer know thorough- 

ly the duties of his own grade, but he should 
study those of the two grades next above him. A 
twofold benefit attaches to this. He prepares 
himself for duties which may fall to his lot at any 
time during battle; he further gains a broader 
viewpoint which enables him to appreciate the 
necessity for the issuance of orders and join more 
intelligently in their execution. 

Not only must the officer know but he must be 
able to put what he knows into grammatical, inter- 
esting, forceful English. He must learn to stand 
on his feet and speak without embarrassment. 

I am told that in British training camps student 
officers are required to deliver ten-minute talks 
on any subject they may choose. That is excel- 
lent practice. For to speak clearly one must think 
clearly, and clear, logical thinking expresses itself 
in definite, positive orders. 

While self-confidence is the result of knowing 
more than your men, moral ascendency over them 
is based upon your belief that you are the better 
man. To gain and maintain this ascendency you 
must have self-control, physical vitality and en- 
durance and moral force. 

You must have yourself so well in hand that, 
even though in battle you be scared stiff, you will 
never show fear. For if you by so much as a hur- 
ried movement or a trembling of the hands, or a 
change of expression, or a hasty order hastily re- 
voked, indicate your mental condition it will be 
reflected in your men in a far greater degree. 

In garrison or camp many instances will arise 
to try your temper and wreck the sweetness of 
your disposition. If at such times you “fly off the 
handle” you have no business to be in charge of 
men. For men in anger say and do things that 
they almost invariably reget afterward. 
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An officer should never apologize to his men; 
also an officer should never be guilty of an act for 
which his sense of justice tells him he should 
apologize. 

Another element in gaining moral ascendency 
lies in the possession of enough physical vitality 
and endurance to withstand the hardships to which 
you and your men are subjected, and a dauntless 
spirit that enables you to not only accept them 
cheerfully but to minimize their magnitude. 

Make light of your troubles, belittle your trials 
and you will help vitally to build up within your 
organization an esprit whose value in time of 
stress cannot be measured. 

Moral force is the third element in gaining 
moral ascendency. To exert moral force you must 
live clean, you must have sufficient brain power to 
see the right and the will to do right. 

BE AN EXAMPLE TO YOUR MEN. An officer 
can be a power for good or a power for evil. Don’t 
preach to them—that will be worse than useless. 
Live the kind of life you would have them lead, 
and you will be surprised to see the number that 
will imitate you. 

A loud-mouthed, profane captain who is care- 
less of hig personal appearance will have a loud- 
mouthed, profane, dirty company. Remember what 
I tell you. Your company will be the reflection 
of yourself. If you have a rotten company it will 
be because you are a rotten captain. 

Self-sacrifice is essential to leadership. You 
will give, give all the time. You will give of your- 
self physically, for the longest hours, the hardest 
work and the greatest responsibility is the lot of 
the captain. He is the first man up in the morn- 
ing and the iast man in at night. He works while 
others sleep. 

You will give of yourself mentally, in sympathy 
and appreciation for the troubles of men in your 
charge. This one’s mother has died, and that one 
has lost all his savings in a bank failure. They 
may desire help, but more than anything else they 
desire sympathy. 

Don’t make the mistake of turning such men 
down with the statement that you have troubles 
of your own, for every time that you do YOU 
KNOCK A STONE OUT OF THE FOUNDATION 
OF YOUR HOUSE. 


* %* *% 


OUR men are your foundation, and your house 

of leadership will tumble about your ears un- 
less it rests securely upon them. 

Finally, you will give of your own,slender finan- 

cial resources. You will frequently spend your 

own money to conserve the health and well-being 
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“Be an example to your men. Don’t preach to them. Live 
the life you would have them live and you will be surprised 
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of your men or to assist them when in trouble. 
Generally you get your money back. Very infre- 
quently you must charge it to profit and loss. 

When I say that paternalism is essential to 
leadership I use the term in its better sense. I do 
not now refer to that form of paternalism which 
robs men of initiative, self-reliance and self- 
respect. I refer to the paternalism that manifests 
itself in a watchful care for the comfort and wel- 
fare of those in your charge. 

Soldiers are much like children. You must see 
that they have shelter, food and clothing, the best 
that your utmost efforts can provide. You must 
be far more solicitous of their comfort than of 
your own. You must see that they have food to 
eat before you think of your own; that they have 
each as good a bed as can be provided before you 
consider where you will sleep. You must look 
after their health. You must conserve their 
strength by not demanding needless exertion or 
useless labor. 

And by doing all these things you are breathing 
life into what would be otherwise a mere machine. 
You are creating a soul in your organization that 
will make the mass respond to you as though it 
were one man. And that is esprit. 


ND when your organization has this esprit you 
will wake up some morning and discover that 
the tables have been turned; that instead of your 
constantly looking out for them they have, without 
even a hint from you, taken up the task of looking 
out for you. You will find that a detail is always 
there to see that your tent, if you have one, is 
promptly pitched; that the most and the cleanest 
bedding is brought to your tent; that from some 
mysterious source two eggs have been added to 
your supper when no one else has any; that an 
extra man is helping your men give your horse a 
supergrooming; that your wishes are anticipated; 
that every man is “Johnny on the spot.” And 
then you have arrived. 

Fairness is another element without which lead- 
ership can neither be built up nor maintained. 
There must be first that fairness which treats all 
men justly. I do not say alike, for you cannot 
treat all men alike—that would be assuming that 
all men are cut from the same piece; that there 
is no such thing as individuality or a personal 
equation. 

YOU CANNOT TREAT ALL MEN ALIKE; a 
punishment that would be dismissed by one man 
with a shrug of the shoulders is mental anguish 
for another. A company commander who for a 
given offense has a standard punishment that ap- 
plies to all is either too indolent or too stupid to 
study the personality of his men. In his case 
justice is certainly blind. 

Study your men as carefully as a surgeon 
studies a difficult case. And when you are sure 
of your diagnosis apply the remedy. And remem- 
ber that you apply the remedy to effect a cure, 
not merely to see the victim squirm. It may be 
necessary to cut deep, but when you are satisfied 
as to your diagnosis don’t be diverted from your 
purpose by any false sympathy for the patient. 

Hand in hand with fairness in awarding pun- 
ishment walks fairness in giving credit. Every- 
body hates a human hog. 

When one of your men has accomplished an 
especially creditable piece of work see that he 
gets the proper reward. TURN HEAVEN AND 


EARTH UPSIDE DOWN TO GET IT FOR HIM. 
Don’t try to take it away from him and hog it for 
yourself. You may do this and get away with it, 
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but you have lost the respect and loyalty of your 
men. Sooner or later your brother officers will 
hear of it and shun you like a leper. In war there 
is glory enough for all. Give the man under you 
his due. The man who always takes and never 
gives is not a leader. He is a parasite. 

There is another kind of fairness—that which 
will prevent an officer from abusing the privileges 
of his rank. When you exact respect from soldiers 
be sure you treat them with equal respect. Build 
up their manhood and self-respect. Don’t try to 
pull it down. 

For an officer to be overbearing and insulting 
in the treatment of enlisted men is the act of a 
coward. He ties the man to a tree with the ropes 
of discipline and then strikes him in the face, 
knowing full well that the man cannot strike back. 

Consideration, courtesy and respect from officers 
toward enlisted men are not incompatible with 
discipline. They are parts of our discipline. With- 
out initiative and decision no man can expect to 
lead. 

In maneuvers you will frequently see, when an 
emergency arises, certain men calmly give instant 
orders which later, on analysis, prove to be, if 
not exactly the right thing, very nearly the right 
thing to have done. You will see other men in 
emergency become badly rattled; their brains re- 
fuse to work, or they give a hasty order, revoke 
it; give another, revoke that; in short, show every 
indication of being in a blue funk. 


EGARDING the first man you may say: “That 

man is a genius. He hasn’t had time to reason 
this thing out. He acts intuitively.” Forget it. 
Genius is merely the capacity for taking infinite 
pains. The man who was ready is the man who 
has prepared himself. He has studied before- 
hand the possible situation that might arise; he 
has made tentative plans covering such situations. 
When he is confronted by the emergency he is 
ready to meet it. 

He must have sufficient mental alertness to 
appreciate the problem that confronts him and 
the power of quick reasoning to determine what 
changes are necessary in his already, formulated 
plan. He must have also the decision to order the 
execution and stick to his orders. 

Any reasonable order in an emergency is better 
than no order. The situation is there. Meet it. 
It is better to do something and do the wrong 
thing than to hesitate, hunt around for the right 
thing to do and wind up by doing nothing at all. 
And, having decided on a line of action, stick to it. 
Don’t vacillate. Men have no confidence in an 
officer who doesn’t know his own mind. 

Occasionally you will be called upon to meet 
a situaton which no reasonable human being 
could anticipate. If you have prepared yourself 
to meet other emergencies which you could an- 
ticipate the mental training you have thereby 
gained will enable you to act promptly and with 
calmness. 

You must frequently act without orders from 
higher authority. Time will not permit you to 
wait for them. Here again enters the importance 
of studying the work of officers above you. If 
you have a comprehensive grasp of the entire situ- 
ation and can form an idea of the general plan of 
your superiors, that and your previous emergency 
training will enable you to determine that the 
responsibility is yours and to issue the necessary 
orders without delay. 

The element of PERSONAL DIGNITY is im- 
portant in military leadership. Be the friend of 
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“Don’t vucillate. Men have 





your men, but do not become their intimate. Your 
men should stand in awe of you—not fear. If 
your men presume to become familiar it is your 
fault, not theirs. Your actions have encouraged 
them to do so. 


And, above all things, don’t cheapen yourself 
by courting their friendship or currying their 
favor. They will despise you for it. If you are 
worthy of their loyalty and respect and devotion 
they will surely give all these without asking. If 
you are not, nothing that you can do will win them. 

It is exceedingly difficult for an officer to be 
dignified while wearing a dirty, spotted uniform 
and a three days’ stubble of whiskers on his face. 
Such a man lacks self-respect, and self-respect is 
an essential of dignity. 

There may be occasions when your work entails 
dirty clothes and an unshaven face. Your men 
all look that way. At such times there is ample 
reason for your appearance. In fact, it would be a 
mistake to look too clean—they would think that 
you were not doing your share. But as soon as 
this unusual occasion has passed set an example 
of personal neatness. 

And then I would mention courage. Moral cour- 
age you need as well as physical courage—that 
kind of moral courage which enables you to adhere 
without faltering to a determined course of action, 
which your judgment has indicated as the one 
best suited to secure the desired results. 

You will find many times, especially in action, 
that, after having issued your orders to do a cer- 
tain thing, you will be beset by misgivings and 
doubts; you will see or think you see other and 
better means for accomplishing the object sought. 
You will be strongly tempted to change your 
orders. Don’t do it until it is clearly manifested 
that your first orders were radically wrong. For, 
if you do, you will be again worried by doubts as 
to the efficacy of your second orders. 

Every time you change your orders without 
obvious reason you weaken your authority and 
impair the confidence of your men. Have the 


moral courage to stand by your order and see it 
through. 

Moral courage further demands that you as- 
sume the responsibility for your own acts. 


If your 


no confidence 


ina leader who doesn't know his own mind” 











subordinates have loyally carried out your orders 


and the movement you directed is a failure, the 
failure is yours, not theirs. Yours would have 
been the honor had it been successful. Take the 
blame if it results in disaster. Don’t try to shift 
it to a subordinate and make him the goat. That 
is a cowardly act. 

Furthermore, you will need moral courage to 
determine the fate of those under you. You will 
frequently be called upon for recommendations 
for the promotion or demotion of officers and non- 
commissioned officers in your immediate command. 

Keep clearly in mind your personal integrity and 
the duty you owe your country. Do not let your 
self be deflected from a strict sense of justice by 
feelings of personal friendship. If your own 
brother is your second lieutenant, and you find 
him unfit to hold his commission, eliminate him. 
If you don’t your lack of moral courage may result 
in the loss of valuable lives. 

If, on the other hand, you are called upon for 
a recommendation concerning a man whom, for 
personal reasons, you thoroughly dislike, do not 
fail to do him full justice. Remember that your 
aim is the general good, not the satisfaction, of an 
individual grudge. 

I am taking it for granted that you have phys- 
ical courage. I need not tell you how necessary 
that is. Courage is more than bravery. Bravery 
is fearlessness—the absence of fear. The merest 
dolt may be brave, because he lacks the mentality 
to appreciate his danger; he doesn’t know enough 
to be afraid. 

Courage, however, is that firmness of spirit, 
that moral backbone which, while fully appreci- 
ating the danger involved, nevertheless goes on 
with the undertaking. Bravery is physical; cour- 
age is mental and+moral. You may be cold all 
over; your hands may tremble; your legs may 
quake; your knees be ready to give way—that is 
fear. If, nevertheless, you go forward; if, in 
spite of this physical defection you continue to 
lead your men against the enemy, you have cour- 


age. The physical manifestations of fear will 
pass away. You may never experience them but 
once. They are the “buck fever” of the hunter 


who tries to shoot his first deer. You must not 


give way to them. 
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A number of years ago, while taking a course 
in demolitions, the class of which I was a mem- 
ber was handling dynamite. The instructor said 
regarding its manipulation: “I must caution you 
gentlemen to be careful in the use of these ex- 
plosives. One man has but one accident.” And 
so I would caution you. If you give way to the 
fear that will doubtless beset you in your first 
action, if you show the white feather, if you let 
your men go forward while you hunt a shell 
crater, you will never again have the opportunity 
of leading those men. 

Use judgment in calling on your men for dis- 
plays of physical courage or bravery. DON’T 
ASK ANY MAN TO GO WHERE YOU WOULD 
NOT GO YOURSELF. If your common sense 
tells you that the place is too dangerous for you 
to venture into, then it is too dangerous for him. 
You know his life is as valuable to him as yours 
is to you. 

Occasionally some of your men must be exposed 
to danger which you cannot share. A message 
must be taken across a fire-swept zone. You call 
for volunteers. If your men know you and know 
that you are “right” you will never lack volun- 
teers, for they will know your heart is in your 
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work, that you are giving your country the best 
you have, that you would willingly carry the mes- 
sage yourself if you could. Your example and 
enthusiasm will have inspired them. 

And, lastly, if you aspire to leadership, I would 
urge you to STUDY MEN. 

Get under their skins and find out what is in- 
side. Some men are quite different from what they 
appear.to be on the surface. Determine the work- 
ings of their minds. 

Much of General Robert E. Lee’s success as a 
leader may be ascribed to his ability as a psycholo- 
gist. He knew most of his opponents from West 
Point days, knew the workings of their minds, 
and he believed that they would do certain things 
under certain circumstances. In nearly every 
case he was able to anticipate their movements 
and block the execution. 

You cannot know your opponent in this war in 
the same way. But you can know your own men. 
You can study each to determine wherein lies his 
strength and his weakness; which man can be 
relied upon to the last gasp and which cannot. 

KNOW YOUR MEN, KNOW YOUR BUSINESS, 
KNOW YOURSELF. 

(Copyright, 1917, by J. Keeley.) 
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A Little Lesson for the Young Salesman 
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“Frequently the ques- 
tion of price never en- ‘ 
tered the transaction” ~ 


HAD known the prospect for fifteen years, and 

| he had bought goods from me first in the ca- 

pacity of employee and later as proprietor. I 

had always felt that his purchases were made be- 

cause of convenience to himself rather than con- 

fidence in me, and as is generally the case in such 
instances they were always small. 

He was a buyer whose implicit confidence I knew 

I did not possess, and furthermore I did not know 

the medium of approach to gain this end for I had 

tried all the ordinary ones and failed. He decided 

to change from a general line of merchandise to a 

regular line of light and heavy hardware and the 


The best sale of W. W. MINETREEK, salesman for 
Charles Leonard Hardware Co., Peters- 
burg, Va. 


allied lines, and I was confident that his opening 
bill would be a nice one for my class, which is to- 
ward the end of the alphabet. 

After working on the buyer for several months 
prior to his opening all the jobbers he had under 
consideration were eliminated except one other be- 
sides the concern I represented, with his leaning de- 
cidedly toward the former. This fact spurred me 
on to greater effort and I finally secured his promise 
to come to my town and look over the line I had to 
offer. 

He came, and he bought, but | could intuitively 
feel that I still lacked the confidence that would 
warrant his future business, and it finally came 
through a medium I least expected—through the 
traveling salesman who represented the jobber most 
favorably considered. It was the statement of this 
competitor, after examining the invoice at my cus- 
tomer’s request, that I had made only a reasonably 
fair profit, the line of prices being as good as he 
could possibly expect. 

Since the establishment of his confidence I have 
had no trouble with him in the least, and he now 
seems always glad to give me an order. Frequently 
the question of price never enters into the trans- 
action—an assurance that is always flattering to a 
salesman. 

This is intended for the younger traveling sales- 
men who have not yet realized, possibly, the im- 
portance of possessing the good will of every com- 
petitor, the value of which I have attempted to 
portray. 
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“These men have cheerfully offered their all as a sacrifice to a noble cause. 


Every dollar 


we expend, everything we do, every sacrifice we make will assist in protecting the lives 


and health o 
not, withhol 


Ralph F. Barber, somewhere i 
France with 101st Engineer Regi 
nent. Mr. Barber is the only son 
if D, Fletcher Barber, president of 
Chandler & Barber Co., Boston, 
ind past president of the National 
Retail Hardware Association. He 
s a director in Chandler & Barbe» 
Co., and buyer of the builders hard 
ware contract department 





mit 


Elwood 
Sand, of 
Albany 
Hardware 
& Iron Co., 
Albany, 

Ni Js 
Formerly of 
10th N. Y. 
N. G., now 
with 114th 
a S. 


Infantry 





Harold Barnes, son of Charles N 
Barnes, secretary of the North Da 
kota Retail Hardware Association, 
enlisted last spring in the Regulars, 
went to Texas and worked on 
ground work in the Aviation Sec 
tion of the Signal Corps. By strict 
application to duty he was selected 
from 10,000 young men doing simi 
lar work to be given special in- 
structions which would make him a 
lyer. He has been recommended 
for a lieutenancy, and is now at the 
aviation school at Princeton, N. J. 
Charlie Barnes has another boy 
who is also in the service 
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J. Arthur Wood, who left his posi 


tion with Chandler & Barber Co., 
Boston, Mass., to answer the call 
of the Nation and Democracy 

















E. H. Gary before 


the patriots who are abroad in defense of our rights. We must not, we can 
anything that will help these splendid men.” 
Iron and Steel Institute. 


{ merican 


Lst. Lieut Ji 
Howard Moore, 
Ordnance Dept., 
U.S. A., a mem- 
ber of  HaArp- 
WARE AGE staff 














Under the granite arch 


Of Duty, spann'd above 


Out of ourself we march, 
Away from life and love 


* 


Ht 


John H. Elmer, of Albany Hard 
ware & Iron Co., Albany, N. Y., 
now seaman on U.S. S. Nebraska 
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Massachusetts Clerk Has Selling Creed That Knows 
o Dull Times—Three Simple Sales Stories 
of Boosted Sales 


By W. W. Darsy 


Clerk with Foster-Farrar Co., Northampton, Mass. 


Editor HARDWARE AGE: 

AM inclosing three stories of sales I have made 
i within the last month. Story No. 1 shows 

how I sold articles that suited the customer, but 
not what she asked for. Story No. 2 shows how I 
sold two items to a customer who came in only to 
ask prices. Story No. 3 relates how I sold 85 cents 
worth of goods to a man intending to spend only 
10 cents. 

My idea is this—if a person shows interest 
enough to come into the store and ask concerning 
goods, [ am more than willing to show them goods 
and explain all the good points. I work on the 
theory that even though they do not buy to-day 
they may do so at a later date or their influence 
may send others in to buy. I always like to show 
goods and aim to meet the customer more than 
half way. 

I do the advertising and am inclosing copies of 
the ad we ran two days in two local dailies for 
“Dollar Day.” I can assure you the day was suc- 
cessful. Sales on this Dollar Day increased 20 per 
cent over the last Dollar Day. 
gains are all genuine, a fact that is conceded by a 
majority of the local merchants. The genuineness 
of the bargains is guaranteed by the local papers 
carrying the advertising and by the city board of 
trade. Am also inclosing some ads that pulled 
sales. Yours truly, 

W. W. DArRBy, 
Clerk for Foster-Farrar Co., in 
charge of cutlery, carpenters’ 


and mechanics’ tools, shelf hard- 
ware and advertising 


Speeding Up Scissors Sales 


‘‘How I Sold Articles that Suited the 
Customer — Not What She 
Thought She Wanted”’ 


FEW days ago a prominent matron came to 
my counter and asked for a set of scissors. We 
had some sets in leather cases, but they did 
not seem to please her. In order to get a line on 
just what she wished I showed her desk scissors in 
leather cases and meantime took out and laid on 


Dollar Day bar-, 


the top of the cutlery cases our sample boards of 
scissors and shears, saying that of course they were 
not in cases, but possibly there might be a pair 
among the samples that would appeal to her. I 
mentioned that as the samples were all fastened to 
the boards I would willingly take them from stock 
and allow her to inspect and try in actual use any 
pair on the sample boards. I also spoke of the good 
quality of the goods sampled, assuring her that 
both the manufacturers and our firm absolutely 
guaranteed every pair. 

After trying several pairs she selected five pairs 
of scissors to the total value of $4.85 and has not 
returned or exchanged any of them. Apparently 
she is satisfied with her purchase, although she 
bought more than she would had the scissors been 
in a case such as she asked for. 


* * * 








' 

“I work on the theory 
that even though they 
do not buy today they 
may do so later. Or 
maybe their influence 
will send others in to 
buy. I aim to meet the 
customer more than 
half way.” 


—W. W. Darby. 
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HE method of displaying and sampling skates 
used by the Manchester Hardware Company, 
Manchester, N. H., has proved so admirably 
adapted for the purpose that it has been in con- 
tinual use for several years. The construction 
of the rack needs little mention. It is clearly 
shown in the illustration. 
One skate of each grade carried in stock is 
fastened securely on the front of the camel-back 
rack, and a ticket tacked near each one giving 








A Simple Skate Display 





Contains sample skates covering average range of styles 


the grade, price, etc. Then the corresponding 
skates are hung on cup hooks on the back of the 
rack, and, of course, carry tags giving the same 
information as is on those on the front of the 
rack. Then when the customer asks to see a cer- 
tain skate the duplicate is removed from the hook 
directly back of it and given over for inspection. 
The other samples remain fastened to the rack 
and are always in place. 














Selling a “Shopper” 


A Woman Who ‘‘Just Wanted Prices”’ 
Buys a Freezer and Some 
Garden Hose 


EVERAL days ago a woman entered the store 

and said that she had noticed we were adver- 
tising ice cream freezers. She was merely asking 
prices. I gave her prices on four makes of freezers 
that we carry and told her I would be glad to show 
her the advantages of each one. 

I started in to show her the various lines and 
soon found the size she was interested in. The 
choice came between two makes and after showing 
how easy the two ran and commenting on what a 
pleasure it was to the family to have pure home- 
made ice cream for dessert, she decided to purchase 
a three-quart freezer, paying cash for it and order- 
ing it sent up. 

The woman’s young son was with her and had 
dropped a remark about his father wanting some 
hose. Accordingly, after closing the freezer sale I 
mentioned other items to the customer, suggesting 
that if she wanted hose we had it in any desired 
length, in three sizes and a variety of prices. She 
consented to look at the hose and I sold her a 25- 
ft. length. 

She came in merely to ask prices and bought a 
three-quart ice cream freezer and a 25-ft. length of 


hose. 
* 


A Dime Chena to 85c. 


Darby Didn’t Say, ‘‘Will That Be All?’’— 
He Suggested Other Seasonable 
Goods and Sold Them 


HE other day a man came in and asked for a 
10-cent basket. That was all the information I 
had to start on. As our baskets are in the basement 


I asked him if he cared to go down to see theni. 
He was willing to go and on reaching the baskets I 
handed him a 10-cent basket, telling him that was 
a 10-cent basket, at the same time saying, “Of 
course, if you are only going to use it once a 10- 
cent basket will probably answer your purpose, but 
possibly you might like to look at a better one.” 

I showed him some good values at higher prices. 
He bought a 35-cent basket. 

I asked him if there might not be something else 
he was interested in, mentioning several lines of 
seasonable goods, and I sold him a 50-cent stone jar. 

Here I made an 85-cent sale from a man who 
intended to spend only 10 cents. 


“Dollar Day’ is q@ perenmial success 
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POSTER-FARRAR CO. invite you to 
tread every line of this advertisement. Ev- 
ery item Is a genuine bargain, as our aim is 
to give the public on Dollar Day 


BIGGEST AND BEST VALUES 
we can obtain. To obtain this purpose we 
are offering the following big buys for $1. 

In order not to be disappointed we 
urge you to get here early and bring your 
friends along. 


5 Electric Lampefor | ALUMINUM WARE 
$1.00 $200 5 Pee burs ony of varne 
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The “P. P. P” Club 


This Salesman for a Wholesale Hardware House 
Sent Retail Inquirers for His Goods on 
Ahead of Him—and the Dealers 


Made More Money 


A Couple of “Everybody’s Happy” Tales of 
Sales Resulting from a Little Propaganda 


Built on the Slogan *‘‘P 


Profitable Products” 


By J. C. KEPLER 


“NHERE is a question that has been troubling 

4 | me for years. I have thrashed it out with 

myself—hundreds of times—and always come 

to the same conclusion, and that is: “I don’t 
know.” 

Here’s the question: 

“Is it right to use a trick or strategy to sell a 
merchant goods that will make money for him?” 

To make myself clear I will tell you the story and 
you can do some thrashing yourself. 

The firm I traveled for had gotten out a new 
crosscut saw, one with the teeth all the same gage 
and tapering five gages to a point in the center of 
the back. This saw would not pinch in the log like 
the straight-ground saw then in general use, and 
one could cut fifteen to twenty per cent more logs 
with the same labor. 

Like anything new and higher priced it required 




















“In the afternoon No. 2 
would drop in and ask for 
one of our saws” 


a lot of work and advertising to get it introduced. 
Of course, we sold quite a lot of saws, but there 
was one section which with all my. burning elo- 
quence, and as I then thought and still think, con 
vincing argument, failed to enthuse. 
They said they were too high priced and wouldn’t 
sell. You know how it goes. 


ush 





What Was Wrong? 

T was mighty discouraging. I had a splendid 

tool and I knew it. I was convinced that it 
would sell rapidly in that section the same as it 
had in many others.  , 

Why could I not get it started? 
wrong with me? 

When I was due for my next trip I plumped 
myself down and mapped out a new plan for “hit- 
ting the line,” and it proved successful. 

I knew a lot of the boys in the lumber woods. I 
picked out three good fellows and hired them for 
a week. I gave them a list of the merchants I 
would call upon and sent them on ahead as mis- 
sionaries. 

One would go into a store and call for a saw. 
The merchant would show him one of the old style. 
Then the lumberman would break loose and tell 
him how far he was behind the times, that this new 
saw, etc., etc., and of course he would leave with- 
out buying. 

In the afternoon, No. 2 would drop in and ask 
for one of our saws, and be very much provoked 
that he could not get one. 

Next day No. 3 would tackle him, and shortly 

‘after I would appear upon the scene. My, but it 
did work smoothly? 


What was 


Everyone Was Happy 
7 HE merchants were pleased, for they sold more 
saws and at almost double the price of the 
ones they had been selling. They made more money 
and satisfied customers. 

Now, it is up to you: Is it or is it not legiti- 
mate? We do not have to prove that it is more 
profitable to push the better grade of goods, we 
admit it. But the burning question of to-day is, 
what is the best way to convince the general mer- 
chant so strongly that he will get busy and help 
push? 

In a general talk he will agree with you, but he 
will not agree enough to back it up with action. 
He still retains that lingering doubt—that the con- 
sumer will not pay the price and that he will be 
left with a lot of unsalable goods upon his shelves. 

I believe that the best way to land him so that 
he will stay put is to thoroughly convince him on 
some individual article, then he will quickly develop 
into an enthusiast along the whole line. 

Here’s an illustration of what I mean: 

Mr. B——, a good customer of mine, bought 24 
of our cheapest lawn mowers during the season and 
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three medium-priced ones. He agreed with me 
that the people ought to buy a better grade of 
mowers, but the small order for medium-priced 
mowers showed somebody was to blame. 


An Example 


NE spring I said to M. B “You and I thor- 

oughly agree that your customers ought to buy 
a better grade of mowers than they do. I have 
given this question a great deal of thought lately, 
and have come to the conclusion that the fault lies 
in you and me, and not in the customers. 

“Now, let us try out a plan I have mapped for 
this season. I am anxious to discover just who 
is the guilty party. 

“Tt have brought a sample mower with me, which 
| want you to make your leader this season. Now, 
I want you to go over it carefully with me, learn all 
the talking points and get enthused so you will talk 
it to the customers. Learn these points so blamed 
well that you can whistle them. 

“IT will see that you are fully supplied with ad- 
vertising matter and when here will go out and 
help you pull, if necessary. 

“Let the cheap mowers sell themselves.” 

The dealer thought the mowers were too high 
priced, but absorbed enough enthusiasm to place 
an order for six. 

The six mowers went quickly. He ordered more. 
His enthusiasm grew apace, blossomed forth like 
a green bay tree. 

At the end of the season we found that he had 
sold 58 of the higher-priced mowers and 18 of the 
cheap ones. 

An Endless Chain 
Ts dealer made the same percentage of profit 
on both mowers, and his great surprise was 
that he had sold so many. 
Talking it over, we came to the conclusion that 





“IT have joined the ‘P.P.P. club and am gathering 
recruits” 


the purchaser of the good mower helped him to sell 
his neighbors, so that each satisfied customer was 
one more booster. 

It was easy after that to interest him in the better 
grade of goods all along the line. He stayed put. 

Price is soon forgotten, but quality never. 

Our general manager, in one of his bursts of 
fiery eloquence, imparted to his bunch of traveling 
men that P.P.P. (Push Profitable Products) had 











Nuff Sed! 


North Abington, Mass., Dec. 17, 1917. 
Editor, HARDWARE AGE: 

After subscribing to HARDWARE AGE we have 
now received several issues. 

We. wish to acknowledge the help that this 
magazine is to one in this business. It not only 
keeps the deater in touch with all new articles, 
but helps with the late market prices. 

The articles are all exceptionally well written 
and by far superior to any in other trade papers. 

Wishing you success and a happy New Year, 
we are, Very truly yours, 

E. P. Reed Lumber Co., 
Edward W. Reed, Mgr. 























Excelsior nailed to the mast as a slogan, and tried 
to instill in our receptive minds that we could make 
more friends by selling a good grade of goods than 
a poor one, and also that we could increase our 
bank accounts accordingly. 

Before starting out on my trip I looked over our 
line to pick out something for a leader that trip 
and decided that a large line of padlock samples 
would bring home the bacon. 

I called upon Mr. S—— and after the usual salu- 
tation remarked that he had a large assortment of 
pocket knives and they made a fine display. 

Then: ‘Do vou sell many of those higher-priced 
ones?” 

“Oh, my, ves! 
knives are sold.” 

“Don’t you think your big assortment and fine 
display helps greatly?” 

“Most assuredly.” 

“Besides that, Mr. § , you don’t try very hard 
to sell ten-cent and twenty-five-cent knives, do 
you?” 

“Why, no, you can switch nine out of ten into 
something better.” 

“IT believe you and see where you are right; if 
you sell a dollar knife you have made four times 
as much money as you would have made selling 
a twenty-five-cent knife. Wise man. Now, Mr. 
S——., I have joined the P.P.P. Club and am out 
gathering recruits for the order.” 

“Well, I’m susceptible. *What have yqu up your 
sleeve this time?” 

“Mr. S——,, you know that padlocks give you as 
large a percentage of profit as your cutlery. You 
also know that the sale is more regular. Now, you 
carry a fine stock of cutlery and display it to ad- 
vantage. You have a very small assortment of 
padlocks, mostly ten and twenty-five-cent goods, 
and these are chucked back on your shelves out of 
sight. I notice that you have a lot of extra show- 
case knife boxes and can easily make room in one 
of your show cases. With your permission I will 
give you a demonstration which I believe will in- 
terest you very much. I will call you when ready.” 

He drifted off to the other end of the store pane 
I got busy. 

I put the knife boxes in the show cases contain- 
ing my sample padlocks, twenty-five or thirty ar- 
ranged as best I could, with the price marked 
plainly on a little card so it could be easily read. 
Then I called him over. I saw at once that I had 
him. 

The dealer looked the padlocks over and said: 
“T believe that is q winner, send me a dozen of 
each.” 

Later, Friend Dealer told me he sold many times 
more padlocks than before, and the bulk of the busi- 
ness was in quality locks. 

It pays to be a member of the “P.P.P.” club. 


It is surprising how many good 














More 


Selling 


Skates 





By FRANK FARRINGTON 
cessful Merchant and Recognized Authority on Mer 


Suc 


CE Condition Bulletin—Forest Park, good 
—Loon Pond, fair but dangerous, cutting 
ice—Calhoun Park, good—Watershops Pond, 
good—Nine Mile Pond, deep snow.” 

The hardware man’s youngster suggested the 
scheme. ‘More folks would skate if they knew 
where the ice was in good shape,” he commented. 
So his dad put the above sign in his window and 
advertised that anyone could get the information 
by calling his “Skate Department” on the telephone. 
Pretty soon the skaters of the town were cutting 
figure eights in and out of that hardware store. 
The “Skate Department” became skating head- 
quarters. And a simple little piece of inexpensive 
service turned the trick. 

Push skates now while the pushing is good. And | 
don’t forget to suggest straps, skate bags, hockey 
sticks, pucks, gloves, snowshoes, skis and other 
winter sporting goods to those who indicate that 
they like the open when the tingle’s in the air. 

While this snappy, cold weather puts ice on the 
streams, get out your skates. Get up a window 
display that will attract attention whether the 
passer is a skater or not. Drape the window in 
white, using canton flannel or something that will 
give a body effect, not merely the appearance of 
a board covered with white. Use a cotton batting. 
on the window floor if you cannot afford thick, 
white drapery that can be puffed and made to look 


classy. 

Ges that every pair of skates shown is polished. 
Eliminate every finger mark. The skates will 

show up well on the white ground and the whole 

white effect will cause people to look at the win- 

dow because they cannot get past it, especially at 

night. Its whiteness will catch the eye. 

Put the latest models, or a skate with some new 
device or in some novel pattern, on a pedestal where 
it can be examined closely from outside the glass. 
If you haven’t anything sufficiently different from 


Ts 


A Window Suggestion 


chandising 


the rest get a sample pair of some freak design, 
if only for the advertising value. 

Every actual or prospective skater is interested 
in skates as the season wears on. As novices learn 
to skate better they learn to want better skates. 
Don’t let up selling effort until the spring thaws 
take the ice out for keeps. 

To wait is to take chances of losing the sales. 
The weather may not produce good ice skating for 
long. It may be that an open winter will follow 
and that outdoor skating will not amount to much. 
In that case people who are not sold now will not 
buy at all. 

When you display skates call attention to the 
fact that there will be no time to get skates shap- 
ened when the skater is ready to use them. Adver- 
tise your facilities for sharpening skates and urge 
skaters to bring in their skates right away to be 
made ready for use. Make a special price for 
sharpening skates to get them coming. Then when 
the old skates come in show the new ones and see 
if you can make sales. Perhaps you can make an 
allowance for the old ones or get the owners to give 
them away to some who cannot afford to buy. 
| 262 the advantage of buying early in order 

to get the proper size before the assortment is 
broken. Use newspaper advertising something like 
the following: 


SKATING IS GOOD 


This unexpected cold snap has made 
skating on the Pond. When you go home 
to get your skates will you find that you 
can’t go until you have come back down- 
town and bought a strap? 

Will you, perhaps, go out without look- 
ing at your skates and find them so dull 
that you just wabble all over and can’t 
skate at all? 

Or will the youngsters come home from 


An Advertising Suggestion 
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school some afternoon with the report that 
there is good skating and ask you to get 
out their skates, only to find that Johnny’s 
are too small and that Susie’s need straps 
or buckles or something? You know what 
it means to have the children disappointed 
in that way. 

Why not get the family skates all in 
shape right away? 

That will be good preparedness, and it 
will save a lot of trouble; and, besides, we 
have time to fix skates now, and 

We Have the New Skates in Your Sizes. 


BROWN’S HARDWARE STORE 


Write to the manufacturer of the line of skates 
you sell and get a supply of folders advertising 
them. Distribute these at the schoolhouse. The 
youngsters are impressionable and if they read the 
advantages of a certain make of skate, they are 
likely to boast of the knowledge and boost those 
skates whenever skates are a topic of conversation. 


A Contest Suggestion 


RRANGE to present a pair of skates or a medal 

to the fastest boy skater over 16 years of age 
and a similar award to the boy under 16. Do as 
much for the girls. Exhibit the prizes and tell 
when they will be awarded and by what judges. 
Set a day for tests, or have time tests made under 
proper supervision of the judges every Saturday. 
This sort of thing will tie your store to the skate 
business and get the skaters interested. 

It will be worth while, if you do not sell skating 
boots, to make some arrangement with a competent 
shoe man in the town to fasten skates to suitable 
boots for those who want a good outfit. This will 
keep at home a certain high-class trade that other- 
wise might go to some other city. The shoe man 
will probably be willing to take a chance and fix up 
a pair of shoes and skates together for you to dis- 
play in your window and you can lend a pair of 
skates for his use, each giving credit to the other 
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in the window for the contributed part of the 
equipment. 

If you and the shoe man both advertise boots 
fitted with skates, the appeal will be doubled and 
the chances of orders increased. If this plan effects 
no sales, it will at least stamp both of you as up- 
to-date and prepared to give service when desired. 

By using a big mirror in the bottom of the win- 
dow, with cotton around it to cover the frame, you 
will be able to show skates on it with a little re- 
semblance to their position on ice. The mirror will 
at all events be recognized as an imitation of the 
ice and it will lend novelty to the display. 


Showing High Class Goods 


F you have some especially good skates to show 

in the window take pains to make it apparent 
that you value them. If you put them on a pedestal 
covered with white corduroy and give them an ex- 
pensive-looking setting, they will be enhanced in 
value in the eyes of those who see them. One fine 
pair of skates will in this way make a window ex- 
hibit by themselves, if you use a card saying: 


OUR BEST SKATES, $8.00— 
OTHERS INSIDE, DOWN TO 
75c. 


This high-grade pair of skates reminds me that 
there are people who may have perfectly good skates 
but who have the money to buy whatever they take 
a fancy to and who may be inclined to buy skates 
that are conspicuously handsome. 

There are always people, too, who will be willing 
to buy skates for gift uses, and these people may 
buy something higher priced than they would think 
of buying for themselves. You will be surprised at 
times at those who come in and buy high-priced 
skates, folks you had no idea would indulge in 
that form of luxury. 

Keep your skates before the people, push them 
early and late, and you will sell more of them and 
do it with less effort per pair. 








Don’t Neglect These Sales Possibilities 


“Big Brother’ and ‘‘Little 





Sister’’ represent tremendous 
potential sales possibilities. 
Cultivate them. Their skates 
may be ‘“‘juveniles,” small in 
size, price and profit—but if 
they learn to skate you can 
count on their coming back 
year after year for quality goods, 
ii—. If what? If you treat 
them so well that they don’t 
switch over to your competitor. 





























Red-hot Selling Suggestions 


for the Man Behind the Paint Counter 
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Paint Customer? 


S an intelligent human being with whom busi- 
A ness is to be done to our mutual advantage. 

The obligation is more on our side than on his. 
He knows what he wishes to accomplish, but relies 
on the seller for the technical knowledge requisite 
to supply the right kind and quality of goods for 
the purpose in view. Since he is paying us for our 
should endeavor to give him value re 
proper 


How Should One Treat a 


service, we 
ceived, by courteous treatment as well as by 
advice. 


What Should a Paint Salesman Know About the Goods 
He Sells? 
Everything that is necessary to make his service 


ntelligent, helpful and satisfactory, since these are 
the qualifications that secure and retain patronage. 
He should know, in a general way, what materials 
are used in the paint he handles and why; the prop 
erties qualities of the different grades and 
classes of varnishes as well as their uses, the correct 


and 


procedure for advantapyeous use, etc. 


What 
A mixture of pigments and liquid vehicles in 
tended for application (ordinarily by means of a 
brush) to surfaces for purposes of preservation and 
The simplest form of paint consists of 
in linseed oil, containing also a 
small percentage of volatile “thinner,” such as tur 
with the dryer. The higher 
grades of house paints, however, usually contain 
several pigments. The whites, for example, may 
contain two types of white lead, zinc oxide and a 
percentage of inert pigment, and the shade and 
tints, in addition to one of several colored pigments. 
The object of the manufacturer is to obtain the 
greatest possible spreading rate, the highest effec- 
tive hiding power of opacity, together with the 
maximum permanence of color and durability of 
coating, and to secure all these qualities at a cost 
which will insure economy to the consumer. 


Is Paint? 


decoration. 
a single pigment 


pentine, necessar\ 


What Is Varnish? 

The term‘is a broad one, covering many varieties 
and classes of products; but in a general way it may 
be described as a‘solution or fluid, usually trans- 
parent or translucent, though occasionally opaque, 
which, when spread upon a surface in a thin film, 
dries by the evaporation of its volatile constituents, 
by the oxidation of other constituents, or partly by 
evaporation and partly by oxidation, to a continuous 
protective coating, which may be either highly lus- 
trous or practically devoid of luster. The trans- 
parent and translucent forms are clearly differen- 
tiated, but some of the opaque forms are distin- 
guished from paint only by their compositions, the 


Drugs, Oils and Paints; 


Paint Manufacturers 


{merican Society for Testing Material: 


{merican Chemical Socie ty, etc., 





ete. 


ay ame i] 
varnish in such cases containing resins or gum 
resins as an essential constituent. The types of 
varnish commonly sold by dealers are essentiall, 
solutions of gums or resins, in drying oils with 
drying salts and volatile thinners; such solution 
being accomplished by the aid of heat in a compli 
cated series of processes. 

What Is the Difference Between Paint and Varnish? 

As just pointed out, the two are not clearly dif- 
ferentiated in some cases. Even manufacturers 
confuse the terms in the case of enamels, some 
manufacturers designating materials which, accord 
ing to our definition, are varnishes as enamel paints. 
This fact is unimportant if the seller keeps clear], 
in mind the intended use. It makes little practical 
difference whether an enamel be called a paint or a 
varnish, so long as an interior enamel is not sold 
for use an as exterior paint. The proper distinction 
between a paint and a varnish is that the latter is 
characterized by the presence of a gum or a resin 
or of some organic material so treated that it as 
sumes the characteristic qualities of these. 

What Are the Usual Components of Paint? 

Basic carbonate white lead, basic sulphate white 
lead, zinc oxide, lithopone, inert pigments, earth 
colors or natural pigments, manufactured chemical 
colors, linseed oil, turpentine, mineral spirit and 
dryers. 

What Is Basic Carbonate White Lead? 

Ordinary white lead. Its chemical composition is 
indicated by its title. It is produced by three 
processes, the products differing somewhat in physi- 
‘al qualities, but essentially the same chemically. 
The three processes are known respectively as the 
“Old Dutch,” the “Quick” and the “Mild” process. 

What Are the Virtues of This Form of White Lead? 

High opacity or hiding power and ease of work 
ing. It gives what painters call “body” or ‘‘cover- 
ing,”’ by which they mean hiding power. 

What Are Its Defects? 

Lack of spreading power; proneness to “chalk” 
and dust off early; accumulation of dirt on the 
surface roughened by chalking; darkening in the 
presence of certain atmospheric gases (hydrogen 
sulphide). 

What Is Basic Sulphate White Lead? 

“Sublimed white lead.” Its chemical composition 
is indicated by the title. It is produced by sublima- 
tion and oxidation from lead ore (galena), the sub- 
limated fume being collected in fabric bags. 

What Are the Virtues of This Form of White Lead? 

Great spreading power, good body and opacity, 
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permanence of color in the presence of hydrogen 
sulphide. 
What Are Its Defects? 
Tendency to chalk and some lack of opacity or 
hiding power as compared with carbonate 
white lead. 


basic 


What Is Zinc Oxide? 

What painters call “zinc” or white.” Its 
chemical composition is indicated by the title. It 
is produced by two processes—-the American, or 
direct; the French, or indirect process. In the 
first, the metallic zinc is distilled from the ore and 
immediately oxidized by contact with air, the prod- 
uct being collected in fabric bags; in the second, 
metallic zine is volatilized, the vapor oxidized by 
contact with air, and the product collected in cham- 
bers. The American process oxide is commonly 
employed in house paints, the French process in 
decorative. paints, enamels, etc. 


“ZUM 


What Are Its Defects? 

Extreme whiteness, high spreading power, perma- 

nence of color, durability. 
What Are the Virtues of Zine Oxide? 

Deficient opacity as compared with white lead, 
hardness and brittleness of the film when this pig- 
ment alone is used. 

What Is Lithopone? 

A combination of zine sulphide and barium sul- 

phate simultaneous from 


made by precipitation 


solution. 
What Are the Virtues of Lithopone? 

Remarkable opacity, pure whiteness, excellence of 
body. It is the chief pigment component of interior 
flat wall paints and has no rival for this use; but is 
used sparingly and only in specially adapted grades, 
for exterior painting. - 

What Are Its Defects? 

Variability in color when exposed to direct sun- 
light, rapid chalking on exposure to the weather. 
With improvements in manufacture the first defect 
is rapidly disappearing. 


What Are the Inert Pigments? 

Certain white or colorless and chemically inactive 
pigments used in combination with the chemically 
active colored pigments. The more important of 
them are silica, asbestine, barytes, gypsum (calcium 
sulphate), china clay (aluminum silicate), and whit- 
ing (calcium carbonate). Each of these possesses 
different physical characteristics, upon which their 
preference by the paint manufacturer depends. 


Why Are Inert Pigments Used in Paint? 

Service tests, as well as practical experience, have 
convinced many paint manufacturers that these ma- 
terials increase the service value of paints. The 
permissible percentage is therefore limited only by 
the extent to which they seriously affect the opacity 
of paint. Many of the chemical colors—chrome 
green for example—consist of a comparatively small 
quantity of color precipitated upon a large quantity 
of inert pigment; while many of the natural pig- 
ments, such as yellow ochre, consist of a little color 
permeating much inert material. The chief virtue 
of these materials is their chemical inertness. It is 
held by most paint authorities that because they 
reduce the percentage of chemically active pigments 
in the paint film, they add materially to its life. 
Some of them also, because of their form, are be- 
lieved to strengthen the film, while others add the 
desirable brushing quality called by painters 
“tooth.” All available evidence tends to prove that 
so far as the durabiity of the paint coating is con- 
cerned, the inert pigments are beneficial. 

What Are Earth Colors? 

Pigments found occurring naturally in the earth, 
or the same pigments modified by simple treatment. 
Among the former, the most important are iron 
oxide reds, some mineral browns, yellow ochre, raw 
umber, raw sienna, which are all oxides of iron. 
Among the latter are Prince’s Mineral, burnt umber, 
burnt sienna, which are produced by heating the 
native ores in the presence of air. (Note: The 
brightest of the iron reds are produced from cop 
peras, by roasting at a high temperature. The 
siennas and umbers contain some manganese. ) 

(To be 


continued) 


‘Successful salesmanship, in its last analysis, means 


simply competent service enforcing recognition. With- 


out adequate knowledge there can be no competent 


service. 


service in the sale of paint and 
George B. Heckel. Lie 


dicated here.’ 





Some of the knowledge requisite to successful 


varnish is briefly in- 








Psychology for the 
“Quick Turn” 


Cold Facts for the “Long Pull” 


Address by 
SAUNDERS NORVELL 


Before New York Advertising Club 


HEN is the price break coming? Saunders 
W Norvell, formerly editor of the Hardware 

Reporter and now Chairman of the Board 
of McKesson & Robbins, wholesalers and manufac- 
turers of chemicals and drugs, in an address before 
the New York City Advertising Club, gave his 
thoughts expression as follows: 


HERE are always two forces at work, and both 

must be taken into consideration in any at- 
tempt to forecast the market. One of these forces is 
governed by facts, by correct information—in a 
word, by the true situation. The other great force 
that often for a time exerts even a more powerful 
influence than the force we may call cold facts, is 
the power of psychology. 

I can explain psychology as the “nerves” of busi- 
ness. When a person is subject to nerves, the facts 
in a situation cut very little figure; at least, not at 
the time when he is suffering his nervous attacks. 
Psychology is a matter of optimism, pessimism, en- 
thusiasm, panic, confidence, fear, and all these emo- 
tions are based on rumors, these rumors frequently 
not having a sufficient foundation in truth or in 
fact. 

These two great forces in trade sometimes work 
together; at other times they are absolutely diver- 
gent. The psychology of trade often has an in- 
stantaneous and immediate effect, but in the long 
run the cold facts of the situation make the mar- 
ket. To use an expression of Wall Street, it may 
be well to be guided by psychology for a “quick 
turn,” but one should be governed by cold facts for 
the “long pull.” 

Let us lay aside psychology, then, and try to get 
at the facts in regard to the drug and chemical busi- 
ness at the present moment. We find, first, that 
there is a considerable difference between drugs and 
chemicals. Prices of chemicals to-day are lower in 
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‘all increased enormously in price. 








“The psychology of trade 
often has an immediate effect, 
but in the long run the cold 
facts of the situation make the 
market.’’—Saunders Norvell. 





























this country than they were a year ago, and the 
tendency of the drug market is an advancing one. 

But, while we recognize the above facts in the 
beginning, we will continue our argument for the 
drug and chemical business as a whole. 


Many Factors Make for Increases 


ENERALLY speaking, what is the situation in 
our line of business to-day? 

Prices are abnormally high; goods are scarce and 
there is a tremendous domestic and foreign demand. 
The volume of business of the leading houses in our 
line is not only very large in dollars and cents on 
account of the high prices of the goods in which 
we deal, but is also large in actual volume of goods 
handled. 

The price paid labor is higher than ever before 
in the history of the business. The demands of 
labor, pushed by the increasing cost of living, are 
for still further advances. Labor is independent 
and inefficient, and labor production per man is 
fully 20 per cent less than normal. Hours have been 
shortened and holidays have been increased. The 
demand for labor and the high prices paid is di- 
verting labor from the gathering of many botanical 
drugs, and is causing scarcity on these lines. 

Containers, i. e., tin cans, bottles, paper cartons, 
wooden boxes, labels, paper, printing etc., etc., have 
Transportation 
has been so slow that it has been necessary to carry 
heavier stocks. Manufacturers have been so slow 
and the supply of many goods and containers has 
been so uncertain, that it has been necessary to buy 
much heavier stocks than usual, thus tying up capi- 
tal and adding to the cost of production. 

The foreign supply of many very necessary items 
has been cut off either by the war or by the policies 
of our Allies of conserving their products for their 
own uses. The demand from South America and 
other countries formerly supplied by Germany has 
been exceedingly heavy and this demand is still in- 
sistent, as France and England have not been able 
to supply these countries. 

The new tax laws in this country have laid heavy 
burdens upon business. 


Government Orders Help Keep Up Prices 


HE United States Government has placed and is 

placing very large orders. These orders are 
causing a great scarcity of many goods, and as long 
as these orders continue to be placed, and there 
seems to be no limit to them just at present, it will 
prevent any reaction in the market. It is only jus- 
tice at this point to speak a word in praise of the 
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broad-gaged, liberal and businesslike manner in 
which the Government has bought its supplies. It 
has been very businesslike. Red tape has been cut. 
The interests of the Government have been pro- 
tected; but at the same time they have wisely not 
used their unlimited power to disorganize or injure 
the trade. They have been willing to listen to ad- 
vice and suggestions without suspicion, and as a 
result they have had the hearty support and co- 
operation of the business men of the country in 
obtaining the supplies for the army and navy 
quickly and at the right prices. 

I have attempted to outline the present situation. 
As long as the war lasts I can see nothing that will 
seriously change this situation. This, therefore, 
means that it is my opinion that as long as the war 
continues there will be no serious break in the drug 
and chemical business; but please remember, I am 
discussing the market as a whole. I fully realize 
that on certain lines, for certain reasons, there may 
be adjustments, but for our part, carrying a large 
and diversified stock of drugs and chemicals, we do 
not fear for any break in prices while the war lasts 
that wil] seriously affect the value of our inventory. 


Influence That Peace Will Have on Business 


HEN peace is in sight psychology will then 

come into play. Speculators with stocks may 
lose their nerve. Merchants with large inventories 
may decide to play safe. We would not be surprised 
when peace is definitely in sight to see a sudden 
and sharp reaction in prices. This would be brought 
about by apprehension and fear, especially on the 
part of weak holders of goods. 

Then it is our opinion it will be found that goods 
cannot be obtained in sufficient quantities at these 
low prices. The whole world will be at work re- 
building and reconstructing. There is sure to be 
an enormous demand for goods. It will be impos- 
sible to reduce the amount of wages paid. For this 
reason the cost, not only of supplies, but of con- 
tainers, will not go down in price. There will be a 
general adjusting of labor and labor will not be 
willing to go back quickly to the old conditions that 
existed before the war. There will be a heavy for- 
eign demand for many goods. Foreign countries 
will have their hands full at home, and they will 
not be prepared immediately to enter into compe- 
tition in the world’s markets. A large part of the 
foreign demand will come to us. Taxes will not 
quickly decrease. It will be many years before this 
country will go back—and I doubt if it ever will— 
to the tax conditions previous to the war. The 
Government will have been educated in taxation. 
An army of people will have been employed by the 
Government to administer and collect taxes, and it 
will be a long time before these people will let go 
of their jobs. ‘ 

For these reasons, after the first psychological 
break in prices when peace is in sight, I believe 
there will be a recovery. Prices will advance. Those 
who have cash and who will buy on the break with 
good judgment will make money. After this re- 
covery there will then set in a gradual adjustment 
of prices. This will be accompanied by opposition 
on the part of labor to any reduction in the high 
scale of wages. The entire world will be adjusting 
itself to peace conditions. In our opinion it will 
take a number of years for prices to get back to a 
normal basis. 


Factors That Will Affect Market 
WHEN peace becomes evident there will be two 
factors that will have a bearing on the mar- 
ket. One of these will, of course, be the tariff policy 
of this Government. With our wage scale swollen 
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‘‘We would not be surprised 
when peace is definitely in 
sight to see a sudden and 
sharp reaction in prices. This 
would be brought about by 
apprehension and fear, espe- 





cially on the part of weak 
holders of goods. 


‘After the first psychological 
break in prices when peace is 
in sight, I believe there will 
be a recovery. Prices: will 
advance. Those who have 
cash and who will buy on 
the break with good judg- 
ment will make money. 
After this recovery there will 
then set in a gradual adjust- 
ment of prices.” 


—Saunders Norvell. 




















as it now is, unless there is an adequate tariff pro- 
tection, ultimately this country will suffer seriously 
from foreign competition and much we have gained 
during the war will be lost. 

The other factor which will have a bearing imme- 
diately when peace is in sight is the: attitude of 
the leading American manufacturers in various 
lines. If they do not have an attack of “nerves,” 
but keep their balance and stand “pat,” and show 
the trade that they do not propose to sacrifice 
values, it will have a steadying influence on the 
entire trade. It is reported that since the war 
started $235,000,000 has been invested in this coun- 
try in the manufacture of chemicals that we for- 
merly imported from Europe. A considerable part 
of the profits that have been earned in the 
manufacture of munitions has gone into the estab- 
lishing of chemical industries in this country. It is 
already interesting to note that when a new chemi- 
cal factory starts, the price of such*chemical imme- 
diately declines. When the war.is over there is a 
possibility of having a battle royal among the 
chemical Titans in this country. It will be a ques- 
tion of the “survival of the fittest” in the chemical 
industry. Nevertheless, while this would be true 
in some lines, we still believe that after the first 
psychological drop when peace is declared there will 
be a prompt recovery of prices, even on chemicals, 
and that the adjustment to a normal level will cover 
a considerable period of time.” 
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Champion Salesmen in Convention 
‘THAT the outlook for automobile and 

accessory business during the coming year is 
not as discouraging as alarmists would have the 
trade believe was made evident at the semi-annual 
convention of the Champion Spark Plug Company 
of Toledo the week of Dec. 17-23. Optimism was 
the keynote of the convention. 

Sixty members of the sales force, together with 
a score of jobbing representatives from all sec- 
tions of the United States and from Canada, to- 
gether with men of national prominence in adver- 
tising and motor circles, were in attendance at 
this meeting. 

Throughout, the members of the sales force were 
‘sold” on optimism. No opportunity was over- 
looked to impress upon them that in spite of the 
war and other alleged discouraging conditions 
the Champion Spark Plug Company view the busi- 
ness outlook for the year 1918 with nothing but 
optimism. That the company anticipates a ma- 
terial increase in business was evident from state- 
ments made by the fact that extensive plans have 
been made for increased production. The auto- 
matic machine capacity—machines that turn out 
the steel shells for spark plugs—will be practi 
cally doubled after Jan. 1. 

The program for convention week included class 
meeting sessions, round-table discussions, get 
together meetings, indoor athletic meet, a trip to 
Detroit and various social functions. 

The opening day, Monday, was devoted to talks 
by officials of the company and an indoor athletic 
meet at the local Y. M. C. A. This meet was one of 
the outstanding features of the convention. More 
than sixty men, including R. A. Stranahan and 
IF’. D. Stranahan, president and treasurer respec 
tively of the company, appeared in the various 
events. 

Tuesday was advertising day. The time was 
taken up by a complete outline of the publicity 
campaign the company will wage during the com- 
ing vear and with talks by men interested in vari 
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ous lines of advertising. Harris L. Corey, adver- 
tising manager, outlined in detail the schedule 
which has been arranged. During the sessions 
Albert de Montluzin, general sales manager of the 
Poster Advertising Company, and H. J. Mahin, 
sales manager of the O. J. Gude Company, ad- 
dressed the salesmen on talks pertinent to adver- 
tising. The annual banquet of the Champion 
Spark Plug Company’s sales and office force was 
held Tuesday night. 

Wednesday was set aside as jobbers’ day. Off- 
cials and representatives of many of the larger 
jobbing houses in various cities were honored 
guests at the day’s sessions and at the annual 
banquet which followed. Plans for co-operation 
between the manufacturer and jobber were dis- 
cussed in detail during the meetings. Among the 
principal speakers who addressed the convention 
were: Harry B. Harper of the Willys-Overland 
Company; T. C. Rice-Wray of the Mutual Life 
Benefit Insurance Company, Detroit; M. C. Leck- 
ner of the Research Bureau of The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, and A. P. Fernald of the War Camp 
Recreation Bureau. ‘ 

Salesmen and jobbing representatives invaded 
Detroit on Thursday. During the forenoon they 
visited the plant of the Studebaker Corporation 
and in the afternoon made a tour of inspection of 
the company’s porcelain factory. In the evening 
they were entertained at a dinner at the Detroit 
Athletic Club and later at a theater. 

F. B. Caswell was in charge of the convention 
activities. 


Stanley Works Sales Convention 


NE of the most successful sales conventions 
the Stanley Works has ever conducted was 
held at the New Britain office the early part of 
last week. It was attended by all the representa- 
tives of the Stanley Works with the exception of 
John T. Rowntree of Los Angeles. The conven- 
tion opened Tuesday morning with a speech of 
welcome by Vice-president E. A. Moore and a dis- 
cussion on the war’s effect upon business led by 
C. F. Bennett, second vice-president of the Stan- 
ley Works. Then followed a paper on the expan- 
sion of the plant by E. W. Pelton, superintendent 
of power, and a paper on plans for and progress 
of the new hot rolled steel plant by Mr. Farmer, 
who will have this new plant in charge. 
Stuart Parsons, head of the efficiency depart- 
ment, led a general discussion on new goods made 
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during 1917, and suggestions for improvements 
in the line. This discussion occupied Tuesday 
afternoon and Wednesday morning. On Wednes- 
day afternoon the plans for Stanley Works’ 1918 
advertising were described by A. H. Dessau, ad- 
vertising manager, and samples of the new sell- 
ing helps which will be distributed during the 
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a lively crowd keyed up to assist vigorously the 
entertainment efforts of the cabaret people en- 
gaged for the occasion. After a review of the 
year’s work the following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: Seymour Sears, senior booster; 
Roy F. Soule, junior booster; B. De Silva, secre 


tary, and Albert Davis, treasurer. 





Snapped at the 

First Row——W. H. Hart, Assistant Secretary; H. H 
Colonel Hatch, Canada, Steel Goods Company; W. G 
strapping. 

Second Row—F. McFawn, Special Goods; D. J 
York; C. Pincus, New York; R 

Third Row—H. Andrade, Export; A. 
Coholan, Steel; G. H. Hick, Steel; E. W. 

Fourth Row—E. W. Christ, Purchasing 
Brewer, Canada; C. Adcock, Canada; L. H 

Fifth Row-——E. A. Moore, Vice-President; R. M 
Miller, Canada; H. M. Libe, Chicago; J. H 
tising Manager. 

Sirth Row-—L. 8S. Howe, 
Parsons, Efficiency Department; F. R 

Seventh Rou E.R 
Cc. F. Bennett, Second Vice-President; A. BR 


BE. Davis, New 


Agent; 8. 


Boz-strapping; B. J 
Gilpatric, 


Duncan, 


year to Stanley Works’ customers were shown. 
A general discussion on advertising followed, 
which took up the rest of the afternoon. 

Thursday was given over to the discussion of 
rales and sales’ policies by A. Zimmerman, sales 
manager of the company, and a paper was read on 
the present credit situation by H. P. Carter, the 
Stanley Works’ credit manager. Discussion on 
these subjects lasted until the convention ad- 
journed late Thursday afternoon. 

Tuesday evening the Stanley Club, an organi- 
zation composed of factory foremen, timekeepers 
and office employees, gave an entertainment and 
dance for the visiting salesmen. The company 
gave the salesmen a dinner Wednesday night, at 
which the Hon. George B. Chandler, chairman of 
the Publicity Committee of the Connecticut Coun- 
cil of Defense, was the principal speaker. 


Hardware Boosters’ Annual 


HE annual meeting and dinner of the Hard- 
ware Boosters of New York City was held at 


Colaizzi’s restaurant, New York City, Dec. 22. The 
principal hardware traveling salesmen of the 
Metropolitan District were in attendaace. It was 


Stanley Works Convention, Reading from 


Wessel, Special Goods Department; A. 
Hannah, Canada; F 


Chicago; BE. W 
Britton, Special Goods; M. Farmer, Steel 

York ; 
Pelton, Head of Efficiency Department. 
McClellaud, 


Smith, 


Pease, Treasurer; A. 
Smith, Manager of Niles 
Hutchinson, New 
Hubert, Order 
Box-strapping; R. C. Merwin, Shipping Clerk 
Swift, Manager of Chicago Office; A.C 
Vanager of New 


Left to Right 


MacFarlane, Canada 


Varvin, New Britain; D. L. Vibberts, Box 


Irving, Piece Work; J. K. Sanford, Nev 


H. H. New York; G@. Warnhoff, Chicago, W. 7 


Proctor 
New Britain; R. W. Poteet, Traffic Manager; D 
Zimmerman, Sales Manager 
Plant; W }. Stevens, New Britain 

Humason, Secretary; A. H. Dessau, Ac 


é 


y. EZ 
York; H. B li 
Credit Manager; S. W 


Department; H. P. Carter, 


UcKinnie, Assistant Sales Manager; EB. T. 
York Office 


Glass, Steel 


William H. Taylor, president of HARDWARE AGE, 
was the speaker of the day, and delivered a stir 
ring address on the business man’s duty in war 
time. 

F. E. FitzGerald, who travels An important ter 
ritory in Montana for Farwell, Ozmun, Kirk & Co., 
St. Paul, Minn., was also a guest of the associa- 
tion, and in a most humorous manner compared 
the traveling men of the East with their brothers 
in the West. He wound up with a very interesting 
bit of poetry on bull con. Fitz made a hit, and 
will be invited to make the trip to New York next 
year for the annual boosters’ meeting. 

Roy F. Soule, editor of HARDWARE AGE, was 
the last speaker of the day. His remarks centered 
on war events and their effect on the hardware 
business. Among other matters of business it was 
decided that the Boosters should again engage 
space at the Pennsylvania and Atlantic Seaboard 
and New York State Hardware Exhibit at Madison 
Square Garden. 

The Boosters’ organization is composed of the 
hardware traveling men of Metropolitan New 
York, and they are doing much to cement the 


(Continued on paae 105) 
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Some Comment on the War Revenue Act with Further Interpretations 
by Commissioner Roper—Embryo Legislators Would Fix Prices 
on Everything—President Takes Over Railroads 


By W. L. 


WASHINGTON, Dec: 34 1917. 


HE Congressional conscience is not “a, tender 
T thing. Occasionally, however, it can™®e ren- 

dered sensitive by much the same profess as 
is employed by judicious cooks in preparing a tough 
beefsteak for the broiler. 

As the result of plenty of pounding by press and 
proletariat, Senators and Representatives have 
finally been shamed into amending the excess profits 
tax provision of the war revenue act so that thtir 
comfortable salaries will be put on a par with those 
of private citizens and rendered subject to an 8 per. 
cent tax on the,portion in excess of $6,000 per 
annum. As our nativnal legislators are quite liber- 
ally compensated at the rate of $7,500 per annum 
they will be called upon to pay $120 each into the 
Federal strong box to help in the great task of keep- 
ing the world safe for democracy. 


Nobody 


UST exactly who is responsible for having pro- 

vided an exemption for Senators and Representa- 
tives cannot be definitely stated, but suspicion is 
directed to Chairman Claude Kitchin, of the Ways 
and Means Committee. Whether the Gentleman 
from Scotland Neck, N. C., is the real author of 
this provision or not, he is said to claim credit for 
having incorporated in the war revenue act its most 
outrageous feature, namely, an excess profits tax 
on individual salaries which is not levied on indi- 
vidual incomes received from investments and in- 
volving no single stroke of personal effort. 

I had occasion when the war revenue act was 
passed to comment upon this extraordinary feature 
and to predict that Mr. Kitchin and his associates 
would hear from the people, especially with refer- 
ence to the kink in the law saving Senators and 
Representatives a tidy little $120 per annum. Rather 
sooner than I expected the returns began to come in 
from all parts of the country, and as a result the 
Ways and Means Committee, just before Christmas, 
reported a bill abolishing the exemption in favor of 
members of the House and Senate. 

Although the time was short the members of the 
House, who are obliged to keep their ears a little 
closer to the ground than Senators because they are 
elected every two years while Senators serve a six 
years’ term, decided to vote on the bill at once and 


Wants This Responsibility 


i 


CROUNSE 


put up to the Senate responsibility for any delay in 
securing its prompt passage. 

The Senate, I am sure, will be unwilling to ob- 
struct this measure of justice. It is practically 
certain, therefore, that when income tax returns are 
submitted next March Uncle Sam will be something 
like $65,000 better off as the result of a little much- 
needed publicity which the press of the country has 
accorded to a very shabby bit of legislation. 


No Revision of Excess Profits Tax Now 
\FFFCIALS ‘of the Treasury Department have 


-~ decided that it isn’t:safe to ask Congress for 


the wholesale revision of the-excess profits tax law 
for the purpose of straightening out the numerous 
tangles and turning a Chinese puzzle into a logical 
statute. The reason they have decided it isn’t safe 
is because the Congressional leaders have told them 
they don’t want to tackle the job of amending the 
tax laws at this time for fear they may be obliged 
to incorporate new provisions to which the majority 
leaders are opposed. 

The dominating party in the House now has a 
majority of only two or three votes, which means 
that three or four members can at any time make a 
little combination and put an embargo upon any 
project that may be brought forward, thus forcing 
concessions and possibly so changing any pending 
measure that its own father would not know it. 

Commissioner of Internal Revenue Roper, who 
possesses an ingenious mind, is doing his best to 
meet the situation by a series of arbitrary rulings 
that have been suggested to him by the board of 
excess profits advisers. These skillful gentlemen 
have stretched the law in several different direc- 
tions, and if the courts don’t interfere it is possible 
that the commissioner will “get by” so far as the 
taxable year 1917 is concerned. 

We will have more legislation for revenue rais- 
ing during the coming calendar year and an oppor- 
tunity will probably be afforded next summer to 
straighten out the excess profits tax provisions of 
the act of Oct. 3, 1917, in connection with the new 
legislation. 


Reasonable Salaries May Be Deducted 


PPARENTLY realizing that it is about up to 
the treasury Department to do something to re- 
lieve the drastic features of the excess profits tax, 
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Commissioner Roper has promulgated two or three 
rulings that will be received by business men of 
moderate means with much gratification. Here is 
the most comprehensive of these rulings permitting 
partnerships and individuals “engaged in trade or 
business” to allow themselves salaries to be de- 
ducted from net earnings before the excess profits 
tax is computed: 

“1. In computing net income for purposes of the 
excess profits tax a partnership will be allowed to 
deduct as an expense reasonable salaries or compen- 
sation paid to individual partners for personal serv- 
ices actually rendered during the taxable year if 
the payments are made in accordance with prior 
agreements and are properly recorded on the books 
of the partnership. In no case shall the salaries 
or compensation so deducted be in excess of the 
salaries or compensation customarily paid for simi- 
lar services under like responsibilities by corpora- 
tions engaged in like or similar trades or businesses. 

“With respect to any period prior to March 1, 
1918, where no previous agreement has been made 
as to salaries or compensation a similar deduction 
will be allowed for services actually rendered. 

“In the case of a foreign partnership the deduc- 
tion shall be limited to those portions of salaries or 
compensation which are paid for services rendered 
with respect to trade or business carried on in the 
United States. 


Eight Per Cent Tax Applies to Salaries 


A PARTNER in his individual capacity is, how- 

ever, subject to the excess profits tax, if any, 
at the 8 per cent rate under Section 209 with respect 
to any salary or compensation from the partnership 
for personal services (including any amounts al- 
lowed to the partnership as a deduction for the 
period prior to March 1, 1918). 

“2. An individual carrying on a trade or business 
having an invested capital may designate a reason- 
able amount as salary or compensation for personal 
service actually rendered by him in the conduct of 
such trade or business. In no case shall the amount 
so designated be in excess of the salaries or com- 
pensation customarily paid for similar service under 
like responsibilities by corporations or partnerships 
engaged in like or similar trades or businesses. 

“In the case of a non-resident alien individual, 
the amount shall be limited to that portion of the 
salary or compensation which is for service ren- 
dered with respect to trade or business carried on 
in the United States. 

“An individual is, however, subject to the excess 
profits tax, if any, at the 8 per cent rate under Sec- 
tion 209 with respect to the amount so designated, 
and the balance of the income derived from such 
trade or business shall be subject to the graduated 
rates prescribed in Section 201.” 


Christmas Bonuses Not to Be Taxed 


aw these days of bonuses and gifts to employees 
made by big corporations it has come to be an 
important question as to how the Internal Revenue 
Bureau will treat moneys so disbursed and to meet 
this question Mr. Roper has put out a ruling cover- 
ing such payments whether made by corporations, 
partnerships or individuals. This ruling is of spe- 
cial interest now that business men throughout the 
country are casting up their accounts for 1917 and 
should be carefuly examined. Its full text, which is 
addressed to collectors of internal revenue, is as 
follows: 

“In order to establish uniformity and to facilitate 
the work of internal revenue officers who are en- 
gaged in the examination of books for the verifica- 
tion of returns of annual net income, and pursuant 
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to the requirements of the Federal Income Tax 
Law, you are informed that special payments, some- 
times denominated gifts or bonuses, made by cor- 
porations, partnerships, or individuals to officers or 
employees, will constitute allowable deduction from 
gross income in ascertaining net income for the pur- 
pose of the income tax, when such payments are 
made in good faith and as additional compensation 
for the services actually rendered by the officers or 
employees. If such payments, when added to-the 
stipulated salaries do not exceed a reasonable com- 
pensation for the services rendered, they will be 
regarded as a part of the wage or hire of the officer 
or employee, and therefore an ordinary and neces- 
sary expense of operation and maintenance, and as 
such will be deductible from gross income. 


Profits Must Not Be Disguised as Bonuses 


ssQ@PECIAL payments made to officers or em- 

ployees, although in the form of additional 
salaries or compensation, will be regarded as a spe- 
cial distribution of profits or compensation for the 
capital invested, and not as payment for services 
rendered, if the amount of such payments is based 
upon or bears a close relationship to the stockhold- 
ings of such officers or employees, or to the capital 
invested by them in the business. Payments under 
such latter conditions being in the nature of divi- 
dends or distribution of profits will not be deductible 
from gross income. 

“Salaries of officers or employees who are stock- 
holders or have an interest in the business will be 
subject to careful analysis, and if they are found 
to be rather in proportion to the stockholdings or 
interest of such officers and employees than to the 
real value of the services rendered and to be in 
excess of the salaries paid to officers or employees in 
similar positions in other concerns doing business 
of a like nature and of approximately equal volume 
and earnings, the amount paid in excess of reason- 
able compensation for the services will not be de- 
ductible from gross income, but will be treated as a 
distribution of profits.” 

Mr. Roper does not intend that the bonus ruling 
shall be made a vehicle for the*distribution of profits 
and has so qualified his new regulation that it will 
require a very slick corporation attorney to beat it. 


For More Price-Fixing 


KY-SCRAPING prices on the necessaries of life 
recorded during the past thirty days have started 
a general movement throughout the country for 
more price fixing. Literally, thousands of letters 
and telegrams have been received by government 
bureaus, chiefly by Food Administrator Hoover, de- 
manding the introduction and prompt passage by 
Congress of a bill limiting the retail price of prac- 
tically every article consumed in the average house- 
hold. Several complete drafts of bills have reached 
the food administrator, together with pleas that the 
proposed measures be forwarded to Congress with a 
strong indorsement and urging their prompt pas- 
sage. 

One of these bills proposes that “every article 
needed by the housewife shall be retailed at a price 
fixed by the food administrator,” and in addition to 
foods enumerates stoves and ranges, refrigerators, 
cooking utensils, china, pottery, glass, housefurnish- 
ings of all descriptions, including furniture, cloth- 
ing, agricultural implements, gardening tools, vege- 
table seeds, etc., etc. Very little appears to have 
been left out of this comprehensive measure, and 
should Congress enact it the average merchant will 
be relieved of a whole lot of figuring. 

The author of this interesting proposition does 
not appear to have given much consideration to the 
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rather important fact that if Congress 1s to fix the 
price of every household utensil, for example, it 
would be necessary to standardize all such articles 
as a basis for uniformity of cost. Unless this were 
done the cheapest form of a price-controlled article 
could be sold at the figure fixed by Congress and 
the most superior article of its kind could not be 
made to bring another penny. 

Perhaps the enterprising projector of this re 
markable legislation didn’t stop to think whither he 
was drifting. There can be no doubt he was plan- 
ning a fearful and wonderful law. 


McAdoo Tackles Biggest Job 

ECRETARY McADOO has tackled the biggest 
S job that ever fell to the hand of mortal man. 
Pursuant to the President’s proclamation issued on 
the 27th instant he will endeavor to operate the 
railroads of the United States as a gigantic unified 
system. The job of being president of the United 
States or the task of Kaiser Bill is as nothing com- 
pared with this undertaking. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission is largely 
responsible for this fundamental departure and it 
will gain or lose in popular repute according to the 
outcome. Here are the salient paragraphs in the 
commission’s recommendation recently trans- 
mitted to the White House: 

“Since the outbreak of the war in Europe, and 
especially since this country was drawn into that 
war, it has become increasingly clear that unifica- 
tion in the operation of our railroads during the 
period of conflict is indispensable to their fullest 
utilization for the national defense and welfare. 
They must be drawn, like the individual, from the 
pursuits of peace and mobilized to win the war. 
This unification can be effected in one of two ways, 
and we see but two. 

“The first is operation as a unit by the carriers 
themselves. In the effort along this line initiated 
early in this year they are restricted by state and 
federal law, and the idea is the antithesis of that 
which heretofore has controlled their activities. 

“Their past operations have been competitive, al- 
though since the Hepburn act, and especially since 
the Mann-Elkins act, the prescription by this com- 
mission of reasonable maximum rates and, charges 
for rail carriers subject to the act, and the exercise 
of its power to require abatement of unjust discrim- 
ination or undue prejudice, have in great degree 
restricted that competition to the field of service. 
But whether or not perpetuation of the competitive 
influence is desirable under a system of govern- 
ment regulation, it is apparent that operation of our 
railroads as a unit involves the surrender by each 
of exclusive use of terminal facilities, surrender at 
times of profitable traffic to other carriers, and ac- 
ceptance of less profitable traffic, with resultant loss 
of revenue, wherever economy of movement or 
greater freedom from congestion would dictate that 
course if the various carriers were in fact but one. 

“The alternative is operation as a unit by the 
President during the period of the war as a war 
measure under the war powers vested in him by 
the Constitution and those which have been or 
may be conferred by the Congress.” 

While everybody appreciates the extraordinary 
conditions now prevailing and the necessity for ac- 
tion that will relieve the present situation and im- 
prove the transportation facilities of the country, I 
think that business men generally will regret that 
the railroad men have not been able to find a way 
out of their difficulties which would have obviated 
the necessity for any further measure of Govern- 
ment supervision. Of course freight congestion on 
the scale that has recently existed introduces a 
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most exasperating factor into the general business 
situation and both jobbers and retailers will wel- 
come any reasonable solution. 

I believe, however, that nearly everybody in the 
country, outside the ranks of the avowed socialists, 
will welcome the day when the railroads are returned 
to their former managers and the danger of com- 
plete Government ownership is averted. But from 
now on there must be the heartiest co-operation 
between the railroad men and the Government, and 
the future independence of the roads will depend 
largely upon the ability their former managers dis- 
play in handling the gravest situation that has ever 


developed in the transportation problems of the 
country. 
Coming Conventions 
WESTERN RETAIL IMPLEMENT, VEHICLE AND 


HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Kansas City, 
Mo., Jan. 15, 16, 17, 1918. H. J. Dodge, secretary, 
Abilene, Kan. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Spokane, Jan. 16, 17, 18, 
1918. E. E. Lucas, secretary, Hutton Building, 
Spokane, Wash. 

MOUNTAIN STATES HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Adams Hotel, Denver, 
Col., Jan. 22, 23, 24, 1918. W. W. McAllister, sec- 
retary-treasurer, Boulder, Col. 

WEST VIRGINIA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION, Fairmont Hotel, Fairmont, Jan. 22, 
23, 24, 1918. J. H. Morgan, secretary, Morgantown. 

TEXAS HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, San Antonio, Jan. 
22, 23, 24, 1918. A. M. Cox, secretary, Laredo. 

INDIANA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Indianapolis, Jan. 29, 30, 31, and Feb. 1, 
1918. M. L. Corey, secretary, Argos. 

NEBRASKA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Lincoln, Feb. 5, 6, 7, 8, 1918. Nathan 
Roberts, secretary, Lincoln. 

WISCONSIN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 


VENTION, Milwaukee, Feb. 6, 7, 8, 1918. P. J. 
Jacobs, secretary, Stevens Point. 
IOWA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 


TION AND EXHIBITION, Des Moines, Feb. 12, 13, 14, 
15, 1918. A. R. Sale, secretary, Mason City. 

PENNSYLVANIA AND ATLANTIC SEABOARD HARD- 
WARE ASSOCIATION AND THE NEW YORK STATE RE- 
TAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION JOINT ANNUAL CON- 
VENTION AND EXHIBITION, New York City, Feb. 12, 
13, 14, 15, 1918. Headquarters, Hotel Astor, for 
both associations. Exhibition in Madison Square 
Garden. W. P. Lewis, Huntington, Pa., secretary- 
treasurer, Pennsylvania and Atlantic Seaboard 
Hardware Association, and John B. Foley, City 
Bank Building, Syracuse, N. Y., secretary, New 
York State Retail Hardware Association. 

MICHIGAN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Saginaw, Feb. 12, 13, 14, 15, 1918. Arthur 
Scott, secretary, Marine City. 

NORTH DAKOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION, Grand Forks, Feb. 13, 14, 15, 1918. 
C. N. Barnes, secretary, Grand Forks. 

ILLINOIS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Feb. 19, 20, 21, 
1918. L. D. Nish, secretary, Elgin. 

MINNESOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, St. Paul, Feb. 19, 20, 21, 22, 1918. H. O. 
Roberts, secretary, Metropolitan Life Building. 
Minneapolis. 
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Stop—Look— Listen 
Take Your Inventory 
D- to a shortage of help some hard- 


' Ware merchants have been considering 

the advisability of skipping their an- 

nual inventory this year. HARDWARE AGE 

has received a number of letters on this im- 

portant subject, and in every case dealers 

have been urgently advised to take stock re- 

gardless of the inconvenience and hardships 
it may entail. 

There has never been a time when it has 
been better business for a merchant to know 
where he stands than to-day. Prices have 
been changing all through the year. Ex- 
penses have changed also. It costs more for 
heat, more for delivery, more for freight, 
more for help. Good business demands a 
checking up to give accurate summary of 
these many important changes. 

Things may look good, or they may look 
bad. It takes an inventory to tell the truth. 

It also takes an inventory to properly settle 
imsurance claims in case of fire. It takes an 
inventory to borrow money at a good bank. 
It takes an inventory to give a manufacturer 
or wholesaler a rightful insight into your 
business. And it takes an inventory to make 
a store sale. Some one of these many proba- 
bilities is more than apt to come to a busi- 
ness during the course of the year and in all 
of them inventory is a big important thing. 

A careful counting, weighing and pricing 
of a hardware stock always brings to light 
important shortages and still more impor- 
tant over-stocks. 

Shortages must be filled in, and a definite 
knowledge of the need well in advance of the 
selling season often means a better purchase 
price. 

Knowledge of the other, ‘‘an over-stock,” 
sounds a selling alarm that cleans house and 
avoids many commercial disasters. There 
are few hardware merchants who have not 
at some time made the error of buying more 
of some item already in stock, but buried 
away in some obscure corner. 

Stock-taking straightens out the ware- 
houses, the basement and the storerooms up- 
stairs. It almost invariably rearranges a 
stock, and the goods are repiled in orderly 
rows with no item hiding its neighbor. 

Inventory always reveals a few food chop- 
pers, a few coffee mills, a few grinders, and 
a few other machines of various kinds, short 
a bolt or an important part. It uncovers a 


plane from which the bit has been robbed, 
and the bolt bins are always shy nuts that 
just have a habit of disappearing. 

The count uncovers a rifle or two in the 
gun case for which you have no cartridges 
in the ammunition shelves. 

Inventory is the great collector of fag ends. 
The dealer who fails to take inventory does 
not take his business life very seriously, and 
if the habit prevails it will send him to bank- 
ruptcy. 

That is why the best merchants take stock 
regularly. Many of them take it twice a 
year. Failure to do so is a dangerous symp 
tom. It is a red flag on which is printed 
“Creditors Beware.” 

Many inquiries are being received at 
HARDWARE AGE offices asking what prices 
should be used in taking this year’s inven- 
tory. Some goods purchased early in 1917 
have enormously advanced in price. Should 
they be taken at the price paid, or at the 
present value? 

Authorities all agree that while the sell 
ing price should be based on to-day’s costs, 
inventory entries should be on a basis of the 
lowest price. This is playing safe. 

At all events, don’t pass up your inventory 
this year. 


If you keep a perpetual inventory 
take a good old-fashioned inventory 
anyway—just to check up on yourself. 


Merchandising in the 
Near Future 


HERE was never a time when past 
experience counted for so little in fore- 
casting the future, nor when the axioms 

of business practice were so apt to be found 
false guides. The trouble is that the situa- 
tion is so altered that ordinary rules do not 
apply. Take a concrete example. Recently 
a severe blizzard, accompanied by a heavy 
fall of snow, overspread the West. Naturally 
there were expectations of great sales of 
snow shovels and sleds. But they did not ma- 
terialize. Evidently consumers were econo- 
mizing on these items and used old goods. 
Meanwhile ice skates sold freely. 

There was much talk in the papers that the 
use of automobiles would decrease because of 
the high price of gasoline and the high cost 
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of automobile sundries. But the increasing 
sale of these latter articles shows that the 
daily press has another think coming to it. 

Each particular line of goods has to be the 
subject of intelligent study and analysis, so 
that the merchant may find out the drift of 
trade before it happens and not afterward. 
For instance, shoes are very high, and the 
knowledge of this fact might have told any 
hardware dealer that there was sure to ensue 
an unusual sale of shoe findings of all descrip- 
tion. And that was exactly what happened. 

There were not as many elbows and as 
much stove pipe sold in 1917 as in 1916, for 
householders made the old articles answer. 
Now that is what is liable to occur when an 
article of everyday use gets too high priced. 
The surest way to predict the probable re- 
sults of such prices is to reason back to the 
consumer. Figure out what it costs him, and 
then put yourself in his place and see whether 
you are willing to pay that price. 

Or take another example, compare and 
analyze the consumer buying of such items 
as wire cloth and farming implements. If 
wire cloth is very high this spring the con- 
sumer may make some old stuff do. Or he 
may use some muslin cloth. But the farmer 
will buy and is buying farming implements 
because farm products are to be produced at 
remunerative figures even if farming tools 
cost more money. 

There is not much building going on, but 
in farming districts barns will be built, and 
also some cheap houses. Consequently the 
kind of hardware that goes with such build- 
ings will still have a moderately good sale. 
3ut a dealer who buys many goods of high- 
priced design under the impression that 
building will start up soon may get badly 
left. People are learning that they can get 
along without many things which they for- 
merly thought indispensable. 

The problem of the dealer is to find out 
by intelligent study and analysis just which 
way this line of thought is liable to trend, so 
that he may govern his merchandising policy 
accordingly. 


Because there is little building being 
done don’t take it for granted that 
there is none. By keeping your ear a 
little closer to the ground you may 
pick up some worth-while contracts. 


Inexperience at 
a Premium 


HAT this nation’s sins of unprepared- 
ness for war would be visited on its 
head was inevitable. Yet that blanket 

must not be stretched to cover every blunder 
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and every case of incapacity in responsible 
places. Investigations are coming thick and 
fast and resignations and readjustments are 
the order of the day. The United States was 
to profit by the grievous mistakes of Great 
Britain ; but there seems to be that about war 
which makes even the largest experience of 
others of little value, even in the face of con- 
ditions almost identical. And at Washington 
there was this distinct diference from any 
European situation—that for years the Gov- 
ernment had been antagonizing the men and 
the industries whose help was indispensable 
to the effective conduct of the war. These 
men and these industries have made a mag- 
nificent response to the calls made upon them 
in the past nine months; but they have been 
hampered by the inexperience of those who 
have acted for the Government in dealing 
with them. The paramount and continuing 
blunder has been the selection of men for 
places of authority because of their well- 
known capacity in lines entirely apart from 
those with which they would have to deal on 
behalf of the Government. 

It takes a great stretch of the mind to con- 
ceive of a fuel situation as bad as to-day’s 
resulting from the management of a man 
of lifelong experience in coal and transpor- 
tation. It has never happened that one man 
knew more about a given thing in govern- 
ment or industry than all the men who had 
had most to do with that thing. But grant- 
ing that dictatorships are a war necessity, 
why make men dictators who are utterly 
without experience in the complicated mat- 
ters they must handle and unused to admin- 
istration on the scale of the needs of a hun- 
dred million people? 

The war has been full of mistakes. Ger- 
many has had her share; her autocracy and 
even efficiency have given no exemption. 
While the counsel and co-operation of our 
Allies will be of vast help to the United 
States, our part in the great conflict will in- 
evitably be marred by shortcomings all our 
own. ‘But the country has a right to expect 
that when weaknesses have been disclosed 
the remedy shall be applied and that palpable 


defects in organization shall not be allowed. 


to run on to a condition inviting disaster. 


Have you been making a little 
“extra money” by buying wisely on a 
rising market? Then don’t take that 
extra profit out of your business. It 
is safer to consider that profit merely 
as a loan to you until the final price 
readjustment has been completed. You 
may meet some losses in a declining 
market which this “velvet” will help 
you cover comfortably. 
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Trade Conditions and Iron, Steel and Hardware Prices 


NEW YORK 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
New York, Dec. 31, 1917. 


ANUFACTURERS say they are in receipt of a 

great deal of Government and export business and 
that while trade is shifting from former channels and 
some manufacturers will necessarily have to readjust 
their producing facilities to kinds of merchandise bear- 
ing more directly on the war, that the volume of out- 
put generally is bound to be very large. Such makers 
as are unable or unwilling to recognize these condi- 
tions may have to curtail or shut down, but there is 
bound to be a heavy demand for labor of one kind or 
another somewhere for the duration of the war, and 
in increasing proportions. While business is changing 
in character a constantly increasing ratio is coming 
from Government sources. There will continue to be 
the elements of uncertainty in scarcity of labor, ma- 
terial and the blockades in transportation, as Govern- 
ment orders are bound to take precedence. 

Merchants doing business along customary lines will 
have to plan with care to get supplies as time passes, 
for with 1,000,000 or 5,000,000 fighting men overseas 
and very considerable numbers of mechanics and other 
auxiliaries supporting them, it is easy to understand 
that manufacturing facilities and materials will be 
requisitioned first to supply Government needs. Changes 
are likely to happen with little or no warning. Some 
of them have already occurred, and we have hardly 
begun. 

To illustrate, a company with four factories recently 
ordered ten carloads of coal to help out for a while, but 
the mine authorities replied that Government officials 
would not permit its release. Thereupon the manufac- 
turer notified the operators that the coal was wanted 
for the execution of Government orders giving order 
numbers and details when the coal came forthwith. 
Such instances are not new among well-informed peo- 
ple, but there are many manufacturers and distributors 
who do not realize the real situation. 

Manufacturers say that wholesalers in the Central 
West and elsewhere are not buying heavily, or, as a 
rule, more goods than they feel obliged to. There are 
abundant instances, however, where distributors wfter 
further reflection, have decided that possession of 
wanted merchandise is a prime requisite to doing busi- 
ness and have accordingly ordered at higher prices. To 
what extent prices fixed by the Government will affect 
the situation remains to be seen. This is not to be 
construed as advice to buy, but rather statements of 
fact as they come to our attention for merchants to 
construe themselves using their own best judgment. 

There have been some reductions in prices, and may 
there be many more, if possible, which will improve 
the situation if it can be accomplished. 

The leading manufacturers of picture wire adopted 
a new list Dec. 18, and there have been reductions in 
copper and brass semi-finished materials which have 
occasioned declines in brass shoe nails, copper tacks 
and nails and other lines of brass and copper goods. 

The finishing up of a year’s business has interfered 
with merchandising for the time being, but manufac- 
turers, speaking in general terms, look for a good spring 
trade. Some manufacturers’ representatives say that 
there is no particular shortage in seasonable lines, 
already ordered, so far as factories are concerned, and 
that a considerable proportion of these articles have 
been shipped to avoid delays later, which, while often 
compelling acceptances ahead of time, means actual pos- 
session rather than future anxiety. 


LINSEED O1L.—Trade in linseed oil is dull and the 
situation at present is unchanged, both statistically and 
sentimentally, with the market position strong, not- 
withstanding the current light demand. 

There is but little painting out of doors, as the 
weather is against it, there being but little new con- 
struction and only a moderate amount of interior or 
decorating work. There is evidently a general feeling 
that business will be better in the spring, partly because 
it was so light a year ago. 

If the present high prices continue on linseed oil, it 
will undoubtedly serve as a bar on much painting, but, 
on the other hand, stocks are so low that any appreci- 
able demand will be felt by distributors of this material 
in large quantities. Merchants generally at present are 
carrying as light stock as possible. 

Linseed oil, raw, city brands, card rates, is $1.27 in 5 or 


more bbl. and $1.28 per gal. in less than 5 bbls. 
State and western oil, at the lowest, is given at $1.23 per 


gal. in car loads from the weakest sellers, but otherwise 
$1.25 is named as the bottom in the majority of cases. 

Cut NAILs.—One merchant says, judging by the bills 
for cut nails his house has had to pay, is convinced 
that more cut nails were sold in December than he ex- 
pected in the beginning. In export trade there is quite 
a good business at $4.85 base per keg alongside vessel 
in car loads and larger. 

For domestic trade cut nails are $5.00 in store and $5.05 
base per keg, carted by the jobber, although the price ranges 
up to $5.25 per keg according to circumstances 

WirE NAILS.—Sales have been fairly good in the past 
30 days and have proved better than expected, although 
December is usually the dullest month of the year. 
Many have wanted nails but have preferred not to 
specify until further along in the new year. A fairly 
normal spring business is anticipated. Some of the 
mills are declining to ship direct to customers unless 
in carload lots, which will tend to compel jobbers to 
take more nails in stock, instead of shipping parts of 
cars to their trade. 

Wire nails, in store, 
saler $4.45 base per keg. 

NAVAL STORES.—The primary Southern markets have 
been easier on spirits of turpentine, because of the 
effect of the holiday closing giving spot prices a sym- 
pathetic tendency. The main decline has been in Sa- 
vannah by 1c. per gal. with Jacksonville ‘4c. lower. 

In the local market yard is 48 and 48%c 
per gal. 


are $4.40 and carted by the whole- 


turpentine in 


Rosins on spot goods are nominally the same, gener- 
ally speaking, and developments in Southern markets 
have occasioned no definite results. 


Rosins, common to good strained, in yard, on the basis of 
280 lb. per bbl. is $6.90 to $7.00 and D grade $7.00 to $7.10 
per bbl. 





PICTURE WIRE.—Several of the leading manufactur- 
ers of picture wire, under date of Dec. 18, 1917, have 
adopted the following list, subject to a discount of 75 
per cent to retailers. There have been dropped from 
this list, it will be seen, the following packages, which 
contained 18 ft., 15 yd. and 18 yd. 

The new list is as follows: 


Per Dozen Packages 


Tinned Brass 
Nos 15 ft 25 ft. 25 yds. 15 ft. 25 ft. 25 yds. 
, Ee 60 80 2.00 1.50 2.00 5.25 
Baceee 1.00 1.25 3.00 2.75 3.50 9.00 
, Te - 1.25 1.50 4.00 3.75 4.75 13.50 
a . 1.50 2.00 5.25 5.00 6.50 18.00 
Givews . 1.75 2.25 6.50 6 25 8.25 22.50 
ee . 2.00 2.75 8.00 7.50 10.00 27.00 
6 2.25 3.00 9.00 9.00 11.75 31.50 
Ceeveuna . 2.50 350 10.50 10.00 13.50 36.00 
Diunéecewnae 2.75 3.75 12.00 11.25 15.00 40.00 


Rorpe.—Merchants are buying rope quite freely and 
some of the trade believe prices will have to be ad- 
vanced in the not distaft future, especially if the stiff 
rates on raw fiber continue as they are now for 
both Manila hemp and sisal. However, it is not op- 
portune at present to make a change because of the 
usual moderate consumption at this time of the year. 
Foreign trade is slow, largely because of difficulty in 
getting export licenses, while available tonnage for 
ocean transportation is also hard to get. 


Manufacturers say they could get and handle more 
business in rope if there were means for shipping it 
to destination. 

Prices for rope are still on the same level, viz.: Manila rope, 
first grade is 33c.; second grade, 32c., and the third grade, 
28c. base per lb. Manila bolt rope is 38c. base per Ib. 

Sisal rope, first grade, is 23c. and second grade, 20c. base 
per lb. Hide, bale and hay rope, medium oiled, first grade, 
is 2314c. and second grade, 20142c. base per Ib 

Tarred lath yarn is, first grade, 23c., and second grade, 2c. 
base per Ib. 

VITRIFIED SEWER Pipe.—Arthur N. Pierson & Co., 
233 Broadway, New York, quotes vitrified sewer pipe 
and fittings, f.o.b. New York points, carloads, as fol- 
lows: 3 to 24 in., 67 per cent; 27 to 30 in., 66 per cent; 
33 to 36 in., 64 per cent. 

WINbDow GLAss.—This market is very dull, with but 
few factories turning out much product, and those hav- 
ing goods available very often cannot get them ac- 
cepted for transportation. Even merchandise for the 
National Government is held up, the freight agent of 
one line saying that he cannot accept consignment 
without a direct order from Washington. Washington 
authorities sometimes say the goods are not wanted 
at once, but to prepare for shipment and hold in readi- 
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ness, which often confuses the situation in various 
ways. 

Prices are firm, and the opinion in some quarters is 
that they will be higher after the new year, when a 
readjustment will have to be made, but which was not 


worth while during the period of stock taking. 


One house has a round order for an Eastern Med- 
iterranean market, awaiting the arrival of a ship, 
goods to be ready for delivery alongside on _ short 


notice 


CHIC 


OFFICH Hla VAI AGE, 
CHicaco, Dec, 29, 191i 
pte aara in the Chicago district, from a jobber’s 
standpoint, is reflecting a seasonable quietness, but 
appear to be selling the usual volume of 
goods. Most of the jobbing houses are taking inven- 
tory, and in most cases the traveling salesmen are in 
off the road to remain until after the first of the year. 

Probably the most discussed feature of current events 
is that in regard to the taking over the control of the 
railroads by the Federal Government. The feeling 
seems to prevail among both jobbers and retailers that 
this will relieve freight congestion and facilitate the 
movement of merchandise. The freight situation has 
been a serious one during the past month, and ship- 
ments from Eastern points are averaging more than 
twice as long in transit as during normal times. One 
prominent jobber reports a shipment from Ohio River 
points that has already been on the road twenty days, 
and has not yet arrived. 

The past week has been marked by very few impor- 
tant price changes, although some are expected to ap- 
pear in the near future. Among the items to advance 
are linseed oil, and the paint lines. The advance of 
linseed oil has been expected for some time, and with 
a normal domestic demand would in all probability 
have appeared some time ago. The paint advance is 
also a perfectly legitimate one, caused by highly in- 
creased costs of production. 

Dealers throughout this territory are very optimistic 
in regard to the business of the coming year, and ex- 
pect to sell as much or more than during the past 
twelve months. They report a good volume of cash 
sales and collections above the average. 

Among the items in which a strong demand has de- 
veloped turing the past week is baling wire and bale 
ties for use in baling hay. High prices have caused 
the farmer to utilize other kinds of fodder and ship 
the valuable hay to other sections. They are also caus- 
ing the settler in the more inaccessible places to bale 
and ship his hay, when ordinarily the cost of shipping 
would make such a course unprofitable. 

Building operations are practically at a standstill, ex- 
cept in the matter of industrial extension work, and the 
resumption of normal building is hardly to be expected 
in the spring. As a result, sales of builders’ hardware 
are apt to be lighter than during last year. Sales of 
paint have also been effected to some extent, but the 
necessary painting that will have to be done during the 
coming spring and summer will offset much of this. 
In fact, dealers report that many dwellings were left 
unpainted last year on account of the cost, and these 
must be painted this year regardless of expense. In 
many districts paint sales are expected to exceed those 
of last year. 

Prices in general are strong, with no signs of weak- 
ening, and recent advances have in many cases been 
taken as an indication of higher prices in other lines. 


retailers 


AMMUNITION.—The demand for ammunition, so far 
as the immediate territory is concerned, is light at this 
time. There is however a good demand reported from 
parts of the South where there is much winter hunting. 
Jobbers report a good volume of sales for future deliv- 
ery to cover next season’s business. Jobbing stocks 
are still comparatively light. Prices are same as last 
reported. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: No. 22 short 
semi-smokeless, $5 per thousand; No. 32 short, rim fire. semi- 


smokeless, $11.75 per thousand; No. 22 long, semi-smokeless 


$6 per thousand; No. 32 long, semi-smokeless, rim fire, $13.50 
per thousand Above prices subject to 20-6 per cent discount 


Peter's Target, smokeless, 


Prices on shells are as follows 
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Prices, subject to stock and sellers’ convenience, are 
as follows: 


B, single thick, first three brackets, 85 per cent discount 


All A, single, and all B, single thick, above the first three 
brackets, Ss? and 10 per cent All A, double, 80 and 10 per 
cent, and all EB double thick, 80 and 20 per cent. All AA, 


single and double thick, all sizes, is 80 per cent discount 
Woop Screws.—The Continental Wood Screw Com- 

pany, New Bedford, Mass., quotes 20 and 10 per cent 

beyond revised discounts of Nov. 19, 1917, and on rivets 


40 and 5 per cent discount. 


AGO 


housand 


drams powder, Liy Ounces shot, 1 to 10, 348 per 

Peter's Referee, semi-smokeless, 3 drams powder, 1 ounce 

shot, 1 to 10, $37 per thousand Discount 20-5 per cent 
AXES.—The recent advance in axes has been taken 


by the jobbers throughout the Chicago territory, and 
prices are firm. Stocks are comparatively light and 
deliveries are very slow. Freight congestion is also 
making it difficult for jobbers to keep up their stocks. 
We quote follows 


from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, as 


Standard single bitted axes, $13 per doz,; double bitted, $17 
per doz; Kelly's standard bronze and black axes at bass 
weights 

ASH SIFTERS.—There is a continued good demand 


for ash sifters, coming more strongly from the cities 
than from the country districts. Sales in this line have 
been particularly heavy on account of the scarcity of 
coal and the general movement toward the elimination 
of waste. Jobbers’ stocks are in fair condition only, 
but the heaviest demand is now over for this season. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Plain wood 
ash sifter with black wire, $1.20 per doz.; plain wood with 
galvanized wire, $1.60 per doz.; wooden sifters, especially 


adapted for barrels, No 
sifters, No. 

BARB WIRE.—There is no change in the barb wire 
situation since our last report. The consumer demand 
in the territory tributary to Chicago is practically 
nothing at this time, but there are reports of heavy 
sales in parts of the South. There is also an extremely 
heavy foreign demand, and the Government is taking 
vast quantities. Jobbing stocks are in somewhat better 
condition than was the case a few weeks back, but they 
are far from being normal. Jobbers are still maintain- 
ing a limit of 1000 lbs. per order to a customer, but 
the limit is not strictly enforced, although all orders 
are carefully looked over before shipments are made. 
Prices are unchanged and no new prices are expected 
in the immediate future. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, painted barb 
wire in less than carload lots, $4.40 per 100 lb.; galvanized, 
$5.10 per 100 Ib 


06, $3.85 per doz.; galvanized barre! 


104, $33 per doz, 


BUILDING PAPER.—Sales of building paper are very 
light at this time and are mainly for repair work. 
Jobbers report some sales for future delivery, but the 
slump in building operations is holding back any large 
orders. Prices are same as at last report. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, red rosin 
sheathing paper, 20 Ib. rolls, 58c. per roll; 25 Ib. rolls, 72¢ 
per roll; 30 1b. rolls, 87¢. per roll. 

BARS.—There is no change in the bar situation. Re- 
tail dealers are not selling any great quantities, but 
there is a very heavy demand from the various manu- 


facturing concerns. Jobbers have light stocks and 
shipments are coming in very slowly. Prices are un- 
changed. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, soft steel 
bars, $4.10 per 100 Ib.; bar iron, $4.10 per 100 Ib. 


BUTCHER KNIvES.—The demand for butcher knives 
keeps up with very little change, and jobbers’ stocks 
are comparatively low. The manufacturing costs are 
high on account of the special steels used, while the 
scarcity of skilled labor and grinding machinery is 
keeping down the production. Manufacturers are be- 
hind in their orders and shipments are necessarily slow. 
No price advances have been reported this week, but 
higher prices are likely to appear in the early spring 
if not before. 


jutcher knives with coco-bolo handles, 6-in. blade, $4.25 per 


doz 7-in. blade, $5 per dozen. : 8-in. blade, $6 per doz.; with 
ebony handle, 6-in. blade, $4,75 per doz.; 7-in. blade, $6.25 
per doz.; 8-in. blade, $6.60 per doz.; 10-in. blade, $11.00 per 
doz 12-in. blade, $14.50 per doz.; 14-in. blade, $18 per doz 

jenchwood handie fastened with 3 saw screw brass rivets, 
f-in. blade, $3 per doz.; 6%4-in. blade, $3.85 per doz.: 7-in 
blade, $4.30 per doz.; 8-in. blade, $5.20 per doz.; 9-in. blade, 
$6.75 per doz 10-in. blade, $8.25 per doz.; 12-in. blade 
$11.25 per doz. :; 14-in. blade, $14.50 per doz. 
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BALE TIES AND WIRE.—Jobbers report a good demand 
for bale ties and plain annealed wire used in baling 
hay, straw, etc. During the past two weeks the num- 
ber of inquiries has increased and sales are growing 
heavier. This is attributed to the fact that the high 
prices being paid for baled hay is causing the farmers 
in out-of-the-way districts to bale and ship their sur- 
plus. Under ordinary conditions the cost of getting it 
to the consumer would keep this hay at home. It is 
also probable that the open winter to date has cut down 
the amount of hay fed in various places, and farmers 
are estimating their needs and baling the surplus. 
There is also said to be a demand from some parts of 
the South for bale ties and wire, used in baling peanut 
vines for fodder. Jobbers have good stocks and are able 
to fill all orders. Prices in this line are comparatively 
:OW. 


We quote from jobbers’ stock f.o.b. Chicago, as follow 
Bale ties, 60-10-10 per cent off standard list half sizes, 7 
er cent less; plain annealed wire, No. 14, $4.35 per 100 Ib 


No. 15, $4.45 per 100 lb.; No. 16, $4.55 per 100 Ib 
CARVING SETS.—The sales of carving sets, from a 
retail and jobbing standpoint, are about over for the 
rf 

season. The demand has been exceptionally heavy this 
year, and manufacturers have been behind in their o1 
ders all through the season. Prices are same as at last 
report. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago 3-pilece 
irving sets with steg handles, from $2.60 to $6.75 per set 
piece sets with horn handles, from $5.50 to $7 per set; 3 


3 
piece sets with ivory celluloid handles. from $4 to $6.50 per 
et. 3-piece sets with pearl handles, $10 per set 


CoaL Hops.—The demand for coal hods is about nor 
mal in this territory. The heavy seasonable demand is 
over, and sales are confined to replacements of worn out 
hods and to new stove and range customers. Prices 
are same as at last report. 








We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago Commor 
apan oven coal hod, 15-in., $3.25 per doz 16-in., $3.50 per 
loz 17-in., $3.90 per doz.; 18-in., $4.: per doz.; 20-in., $5.85 
per doz.; japan funnel top, 17-in., $4.95 per doz galvanized 
open top, 16-in., 39 per doz 18-in $9.60 per doz.:; commor 
galvanized open, 16-in., $5.55 per doz.; 17-in., $6 per doz 
|8-in., $6.50 per doz.; 20-in., $8.25 per doz.; funnel top, gal 


vanized, 17-in., $7.40 per doz,; 18-in., $8 per doz 

CORN POPPERS.—Sales of corn poppers have been 
very heavy this season but are now about over. The 
stocks of both jobbers,and retailers are well cleaned 
up and few poppers will be carried over. Prices are 
unchanged. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago | «qt. wire 
poppers, wood handles, $1.05 per doz 2-qt. wire popper 
wood handle, $1.75 per doz.; 2%4-qt. wire popper with steet! 
top, $2.40 per doz.; 114-qt. all steel popper, $1.50 per doz 
teel popper with sliding adjustable top, size 7 x % x 3! 


$2.75 per doz. 

CuT NAILS.—The cut nail situation remains same as 
for some time past. Jobbers have no cut nails in stock 
and are making no quotations. In normal times there 
is very little demand for cut nails in this territory, but 
during the past two years the difficulty of obtaining 
wire nails has caused some contractors to use the cut 
variety. There is practically no consumer demand in 
the Chicago territory at this time. 


CLOCKS.—The Western Clock Manufacturing Com- 
pany, La Salle, Il., has notified the jobbers of a price 
advance amounting to about 25 per cent. The company 
has also announced a new retail price on Big Ben and 
Baby Ben clocks, from $2.50 to $3. 

We quote from jobbers’ stockS, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows 
ps ae alarm clocks, $2 each; Baby Ben alarm clocks, $ 

CLIPPERS.—The demand for clippers is far in excess 
of the supply, and manufacturers are months behind 
with their orders. The Brown & Sharpe Manufacturing 
Company, Providence, R. I., has notified jobbers of an 
advance in the price of clippers, all sizes, of $1 each. 

HORSE CLIPPING AND SHEEP SHEARING MACHINES. 
There is a good demand for horse clipping machines, 
and the demand for sheep shearing machines will soon 
make its appearance, particularly in the West and 
South. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows 
Stewart's No. 1 ball bearing horse clipping machine, $8.75 
each, list; Stewart's No. 8 sheep and goat shearing machine, 
$11 each, list; No. 9, $12.75 each, list Discount 25 per cent 
‘‘outes No. 179 hand horse clippers, $1.20 per pair; Coates No 
12% (Newmarket) clippers. $1.65 per pair: Coates No. 71 fet- 
ock clippers, $1.05 per pair 


Door MATs.—There is a normal demand for door 
mats at this time, but the sales for the season have 
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been above normal. Jobbing stocks are light and ship- 
ments are slow. Prices are same as at last report. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Galvanized 
steel wire mat, 16 x 24, $6.50 per doz IS x 30, $8 per doz 
22 x 36, $11 per doz Flexible galvanized cold rolled steel 
mats, 16 x 24. $10.35 per doz 18 x 30, $14.30 per doz 22 
x 36, $21 per doz.; 26 x 48, $34.65 per doz 


EAVES TROUGH AND GUTTER PiPe.—There is very 
little demand for eaves trough and gutter pipe at this 
time, and what sales are made go to contractors en 
gaged in repair work. However, jobbers are finding it 
very difficult to get stocks and have no surplus on hand. 
Prices are same as at last report. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Ch ‘ZO ollow 
'-fpage lap joint eaves trough, it $5.70 per 100 ft 4 
gage conductor pipe }-in $6 per LOO ft 


FILES.—There is a good demand for files from fac 
tories, mills and small shops, and stocks are light. Job 
bers report great difficulty in keeping anything like 
complete stocks. Prices are unchanged 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, the followit 
list Nicholson files, 50-10 New Amer 


a ounts from , 
in, 60-7! I) ton, 50-10-5; Black Diamond, 5f 0 
GARDEN TOOLS.—Jobbers report a good demand from 

retailers for garden tools to be delivered in the spring 
There is every indication that retail sales in this line 
will be very heavy during the coming season, and man 
ufacturers in some instances express the opinion that 
the supply will be less than the demand. Recent price 
advances in this line have been taken by the jobbers, 
and after the first of the year we will quote a list of 
prices on the more common types. 


GLASs.—The situation with regard to glass is un 
changed. Retail sales at this time are very light and 
are confined to repair work. There are rumors to the 
effect that higher prices will make their appearance 
early in the new year, due to the shortage of men and 
fuel and the consequent increase in the cost of pro 
duction. Some of the glass furnaces are not expected 
to start at all this season, and the freight embargo is 
making deliveries very slow. If building operations 
were at normal, the glass situation would be serious. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows 
Single strength .\, first three brackets to 40-in.. 84 per cent 
off; all sizes over 4@-in., 83 per cent off ill wt of double 


trength AA, S84 per cent off 

GUNS AND RIFLES.—The season of heavy gun and 
rifle sales is practically over for this territory, and the 
demand on the jobbers’ stocks for immediate shipment 
is light. There is, however, a good demand for single 
and double-barreled shotguns as well as for the pump 
and automatic types, from the hunting districts of the 
South. Jobbers report a good volume of future orders, 
for shipment in the spring. Prices are same as at last 
report. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, single barre 
shotgun, 12 gage, 30 or 32-in. barrel, with plain extractor 
$5.25 each, with automatic ejector, $5.50 12 gage, double 


barrel shotgun with hammer, $12: hammerless, $14.75; Ren 
ington, auto-loading, 12 gage, $34.80 


Hickory HANDLES.—Hickory handles, such as pick, 
sledge, axe and hammer handles, are very scarce, and 
factories are not taking on any new contracts at this 
time. Prices are exceptionally strong. 

LANTERNS.—The lantern situation remains practically 
the same as at last report. The retail demand is re 
ported to be above normal, while the demand from 
Government sources is exceptionally heavy. Jobbers 
report stocks below normal, with shipments slow. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, as follow 


242 tubular, $7.30 per doz ide lift lanterns, No, 240 
$6.75 per doz.; the large size cold blast, No. 2, $11.50 per 
doz.; No. 299, tubular dash lantern, $10.25 per doz 

LINSEED OIL.—The linseed oil situation is practically 
the same as for several weeks past. The shortage of 
seed is making itself felt and prices are on the up grade. 
The demand is comparatively light, or the situation in 
regard to linseed oil would be serious. Manufacturers 
predict that still higher prices will be in vogue during 
the coming year. 

We quote to retailers. f.o.b. Chicago, strictly pure, old 
process, linseed oil, in carload lots, raw, $1.21 per gal.; boiled 
$1.22 per gal.; in single barrel lots, raw, $1.26 per gal. ; boiled 
$1.27 per gal 

Mica.—Sales of mica are only about normal, although 
they were very heavy during the fall. Jobbers have 
fair stocks, with prices same as at last report. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, as follow 
No. 1 mica. 40 per cent off standard list No. 2, 50 per cent 
off standard list 
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NUTs AND BOLTs.—Retail sales of nuts and bolts are 
light at this season of the year, but the makers report 
an extremely heavy demand from manufacturing 
sources. Jobbers had rather expected a slight price 
decline on account of lower steel and iron prices, under 
the Government price fixing program, but it is now 
considered very unlikely. As a matter of fact, the 
heavy demand would under normal conditions bring 
about a higher rather than a lower price. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. Chicago, as follows 
Machine bolts, up to % x 4 in., 40-10 per cent discount; 
larger sizes, 30 per cent discount; carriage bolts up to % 
x 6 in., 40 per cent discount; larger sizes, 25 per cent discount; 
hot pressed nuts. square or hexagon, $2 off per 100 Ib.; lag 
screws, 50 per cent discount; washers, $3 off per 100 Ib. 

OIL HEATERS.—Heavy sales of oil heaters continue, 
due to the lack of coal. Many retailers have sold more 
oil heaters in the past two months than were turned 
out of their stores during the entire 1916 season. Job- 
bers report very low stocks with some of the more 
common sizes entirely sold out. Deliveries from the 
makers are slow. Prices are same as at last report. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, subject to 
stock on hand: No. 24 oil heater, $3.25 each; No. 37A, $4.90 
each; No. 61, $6 each 

O1Ls.— Wholesale prices on single-barrel lots of oils, 

f.o.b. Chicago, are as follows: 
; Perfection kerosene in iron barrels, 10%c. per gal.; head- 
light, 175 test, I3c. per gal.; gasoline, 2lc. per gal.; tur- 
pentine, 54c. per gal.; denatured alcohol, 85c. per gal.; wood 
alcohol, $1.65 per gal 

PAINTS.—The predicted advance in the prices of paint 
has made its appearance and jobbers’ prices are now 
from 20c. to 25c. per gallon higher than those of the 
past few months. The advance is due mainly to the 
high cost of linseed oil and to the increased cost of pro- 
duction, The demand is naturally light at this time, 
but it is expected that spring sales will be well around 
normal, particularly in the smaller towns. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: No. 1 house 
paint, $3 per gal second grade, $2.50 per gal.; third grade, 
$1.80 per gal 

PLANES AND BRAcES.—The Stanley Rule & Level 
Company has announced an advance on planes of about 
7% per cent and on braces of about 5 per cent. The 
advance became effective Dec. 18. 

POULTRY NETTING.—Advance sales of poultry netting 

indicate that retailers are expecting a heavy demand 
during the spring and summer of 1918. The high 
prices of poultry and eggs are causing many farmers 
to go more extensively into poultry raising and this is 
bound to increase netting sales. Prices are same as at 
last report. 
_ We quote from jobbers’ stock, f.o.b. Chicago, poultry net- 
ting as follows: Galvanized before weaving, 50 per cent dis- 
a: galvanized after weaving, 45 per cent discount from 
ist. 

PUTTY AND GLAZIERS’ PoINTs.—There is little retail 
demand for putty and glaziers’ points at this time, due 
to the season and to the fact that there is very little 
building going on. Sales are mainly for repair work. 
Prices are unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. Chicago, as follows: 
Putty in 100-lb. kits, $3.35; glazier’s points, No. 1, large 
No. 2. medium and No, 3, small, 1 doz. in a package, 60c. 
per doz. packages 


ROASTING PANS.—Sales of roasting pans have 
dropped off since Christmas and will probably be lighter 
from this time on until next season. Both retail and 
jobbing stocks are in a depleted condition, and manu- 
facturers are still behind with orders. Prices are same 
as at last report. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Smooth 
steel self-basting oval pans, at $9.60 per doz.: sheet steel 
pans with ventilating cover, size 14 x 19 x 6 at $3.60 per doz. : 
size 15 x 10 x 6% at $4 per doz.; size 17% x 12 x 7% at $5 
per doz. ; round aluminum roasters, $12.60 per doz.: oval 
aluminum roasters, 94 x 15 x 644, $24 per doz.; 114%, x 17 x 
7%, $36 per doz - 

Rope.—There is no change in the rope situation. The 
market seems very firm and there are some rumors to 
the effect that sisal rope will advance before long. The 
ocean freight rates are doing their part in keeping the 
price of manila fiber at a high level, as is also the 
demand for fiber from English and French sources. 
Shipments are slow. The consumer demand for rope is 
light at this season, although it is fully up to normal. 
Prices are same as at last report. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: 
No. 1 manila rope, 334%c. per Ib. base; No. 2 manila rope, 
32%c. per Ib. base; No. 3 manila rope, 28%c. per Ib. base: 

23%4c. per Ib.; No, 2, 20%6c. per Ib 


sisal rope, No. 1, 2! 
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SANDPAPER.—The general demand for sandpaper is 
heavy, although the bulk of it is coming from manufac- 
turing sources. New prices will probably be in effect 
within another week, but jobbers are still selling on 
the old list. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: 
No. 1 sandpaper, best grade, $6 per ream; cheaper grade, 
$5.40 per ream. 

Screws.—There is no change in the screw situation. 
There is only a normal demand from retail sources, but 
the manufacturing demand is very heavy. Prices are 
unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Flat head 


bright screws, 75-10-10; round head blued, 70-10-10; flat 
head brass, 424%4-10-5; round head brass, 40-10-5. 


Razor Strops.—The Carborundum Company, Niag- 
ara Falls, N. Y., has notified the jobbers of an advance 
in the list prices of razor strops, effective Jan. 1, 1918. 
This advance will average approximately 50 per cent 
on the entire strop line. The advance is due to the 
scarcity of horsehide used in the manufacture of the 
strops and also to the increased costs of production. 
It is said to be practically impossible to get the better 
grades of leather, such as are required for high-grade 
strops, in lengths of over 16 inches. The shortage of 
horsehide is attributed in part to its extensive use in 
the manufacture of putties for soldiers. The discount 
on the new Carborundum lists will be as formerly, 40 
per cent. 

SIDEWALK AND SNOW SCRAPERS.—Sales of sidewalk 
and snow scrapers have fallen off during the past two 
weeks, due to the fact that there is little snow in evi- 
dence now. However, sales have been very heavy and 
the advent of heavy snows would quickly clean up 
stocks. Prices are unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b, Chicago, in dozen lois; 
No. 2 sidewalk scrapers, $4.75 per doz.; No. 6, $3.25 per doz. ; 
No. 75 snow scraper, $6.75 per doz. 

SKATES.—Sales of skates were heavy up until Christ- 
mas, but are light at this time. This is natural, as 
sales in this line usually fall off after the holidays. 
However, a period of cold weather with plenty of ice 
would probably create a new demand. Both jobbers 
and retailers report stocks in a very satisfactory con- 
dition and do not expect to carry any skates over. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Boys’ or 
men’s plain rocker, No. 1000, bright steel skates, 66c. per 
pair; No. 1005 nickel plated, 90c. per pair; girls’ No. 310B, 
$1.35 per pair; No. 6004, $2 per pair. Barney & Berry's 
boys’ or men’s hockey skates, No. 15245. $3 _per pair. Girls’ 
hockey skates, No. 412B, $1.80 per pair. Johnson's skating 
outfit, which consists of skates attached to shoes, $7.50 per 
pair. No. 11 skating outfit, $5 per pair; No. 15 ladies’, $6 
per pair. 

SLeps.—The sled situation is similar to that of 
skates. The heavy sales are over for the year and the 
business has been above normal. Only the open weather 
pre ented retailers from selling entirely out. As it is, 
very little stock will be carried over in this district. 
Prices are unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Children 


cutters No. 3, $33 per doz.; No. 5, $49.50 per doz.; No. §&, 
$66 per doz.; No. 86, wood sled, $4.15 per doz.; No. 110 
wood sled, $8.90 per doz. Wood coasters, No. 5, $3.75 per 
doz.; No. 10, $5.50 per doz.; No. 12, $9 per doz. Steel 
coasters, No. 131, $12.40 per doz.; No. 133, $22.60 per doz. ; 
Torpedo racer, $27 per doz. 

SNow SHOVELS.—Snow shovel sales are at a standstill 
now and will! be until weather conditions change. Sales 
in this line have been very good and both jobbers and 
retailers report light stocks. Prices are same as at 
last report. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. Chicago, as follows: 
No. 02 wood snow shovels, $4 per doz.; No. 33 galvanized with 
wood handle, $9 per doz.; No. 34, $9.75 per doz.; No. 40, black 
steel with wood handle, $7.75 per doz.; No. 015, $8.35 per doz. 
Above prices are for lots of one-half dozen or more. 

SotperR.—The solder situation is unchanged and 
prices remain as last quoted. The demand is only nor- 
mal, but the scarcity of tin is keeping solder prices up. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: 
Warranted, half and half solder, 48c. per lb.; No. 1 plumbers’ 
solder, 45c. per Ib. 


SASH WEIGHTS.—There is very little demand for sash 
weights at this time, although there are some fair sales 
to contractors engaged in industrial plant building and 
repair work. Foundries are not turning out many 
weights and, despite the light demand, jobbers’ stocks 
are low. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. Chicago, sash weights, 
in ton lots, $39 per ton; in smaller lots, $40 per ton. 


- STEEL SHEETS.—There is nothing new to report in 
the steel sheet situation. The demand from a retail 
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standpoint does not amount to very much, but there is 
an extremely heavy demand from manufacturers. The 
Government’s requirements are taking the bulk of the 
output and many manufacturers report inability to get 
anything like adequate shipments. Prices are un- 
changed. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago 
°8-gage galvanized sheets, $7.70 per 100 lb.; 28-gage 
sheets, $6 per 100 Ib. 

STEEL TRAPS.—Sales of traps have been very heavy 
this season, but have dropped slightly during the past 
week, due to the fact that the absence of snow is re- 
tarding trapping operations. This condition is only 
temporary and the volume of sales for the season will 
undoubtedly greatly exceed those of any recent year. 
Prices are same as at last report. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, Victor traps 
No. 0 $1.13 per doz.; No. 1, $1.32 per doz.; No. 1%. $1.98 per 
doz.; No. 2, $2.77 per doz.; No. 3, $3.70 per doz.; No. 4, $4.36 
per doz. Oneida traps, No. 0, $1.53 per doz.; No. 1, $1.79 
per doz.; No. 1%, $2.69 per doz.; No. 2, $3.94 per doz.; No 
3, $5.24 per doz. 


Stove Boarps.—Sales of stove boards are about nor- 
mal, the bulk of the demand coming from new stove 
customers. The heavy sales of the season are over and 
neither retailers nor jobbers have large stocks on hand. 
Prices are unchanged. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, in broken 
case lots: Crystal stove board, 24-in. x 24-in., $8.35 per doz 
30-in. x 30 in., $13.80 per doz.; 36in. x 36-in., $20.30 per doz 


STOovE PIPE AND DAMPERS.—Prices of stove pipe and 
dampers are same as at last report and there is no 
change in the condition governing sales. The heavy 
selling season is over for the year, but there is a small 
normal demand. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks,:f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: 
Peerless X blued stove pipe, nested, 6-in., $17.25 per hundred 
6-in. blued corrugated elbows, $1.85 per doz.; adjustable 
$1.65 per doz.; 6-in. dampers, regular, wood handle, $1.05 
per doz.; iron handle, $1.10 per doz. 


STovE SHOVELS.—Sales of stove shovels are 
normal, but not as heavy as during the fall. 
remain same as at last report. 

We from jobbers’ stocks, 
round handle, 45¢c. per doz.; 
handle, per doz.; No. 16, double 
per doz. 


TackKs.—Retail sales of tacks are comparatively 
light, but makers report heavy sales to furniture manu- 
facturers and upholsterers. There have been rumors 
to the effect that an advance was in sight, but as yet 
it has not made its appearance. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
sterer’s tacks, 6 oz., 25 1b. boxes, 17c 
tacks, 6 oz., 25-lb. boxes, 16%c. per Ib. 


TIN PLATE.—The situation in regard to tin plate 
shows no signs of improvement. A great part of the 
tin plate supply is being used in the manufacture of 
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goods for the Government and manufacturers of other 
lines are finding it very difficult to get tin. The demand 
from a retail source is comparatively light, yet jobbers 
report trouble in keeping stocks up to date. Prices are 
same as at last report. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: 


IC coke tin, 20 x 28. 180-lb. boxes, $19.90; 200-Ib. boxes, $20; 
214-lb. boxes, $20.25; IC Mohawk tin, 20 x 28, 214-lb. boxes 
$22.90; IC Calvin tin, 20 x 28, 214 1b. boxes, $26.75; IX tin, 
20 x 28, 270-lb. boxes, coke, $22.80; Mohawk, $26; Calvin 
$30.75. 


WEATHER Strip.—Sales of weather strip are practi- 
cally over for the season. As there is little in the way 
of building going on, sales to date have been mostly for 
repair work. Prices are same as last quoted. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicagg, as follows 


Wood and felt leather strip, %-in., $1.43 per 100 feet.; %-in., 
$1.43 per 100 ft.; 1%-in., $2.85 per 100 ft Door buttons, 
No. 1, 2-ft. 8 in., $3.30 per doz.; No. 2, 3 ft., $3.30 per doz. 


WHEELBARROWS.—Jobbers report a better than nor- 
mal demand for wheelbarrows, coming mainly from 
contractors engaged in repair work or industrial con- 
struction work. There is also a good demand from 
railroad sources. Prices are same as last reported. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, on wheelbar- 
rows as follows: No. 2 common bolted wood barrows, 
$22.50 per doz.; No. 4 tubular barrows, $75 per doz.; 
steel leg garden barrows, No. R25, $45 per doz. 

WHITE LEAD.—The demand for while lead is some- 
what below normal, which is natural in view of the 
slump in building operations. However, there is a fair 
demand, which will increase as spring approaches. 
Prices are same as at last report. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o b. Chicago, as follows 
Carter’s white lead, in 100-lb. lots, $11.25 per 100 Ib IXL 
white lead in 100 Ib., lots, $9.25 per 100 Ib 

WirE NaiLts.—Although there is very little in the 
way of a retail demand for wire nails at this time, 
there is enough to keep the dealer worried as to his 
stock. Jobbers report shipments as being somewhat 
better during the past few weeks, but stocks are in a 
very depleted condition. A limit of 10 kegs per order 
to the customer is in force and is being lived up to 
very strictly. All orders are looked over very carefully 
before shipments are made. Anything like a normal 
domestic demand for wire nails would clean out the 
jobbing stocks of this territory in a very few days. 
Prices are unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b 
nails, $4.25 per keg, base; 
base. 

WRAPPING PAPER.—The demand for wrapping paper 
has fallen off some since Christmas, but is well around 


angle 


Chicago, common wire 
cement coated nails, $4.25 per keg 


normal. There are no price changes reported. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Krafts wrap 
ping paper, 10%c. per lb.; express wrapping paper, 914c. 
per lb 


PITTSBURGH 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Pittsburgh, Dec. 31, 1917. 
WO important announcements to the steel trade 
were made in the last week of the old year. One 
is that there will be no revision in prices on steel prod- 
ucts by the War Industries Board for three months at 
least, and the other is that the manufacturer’s commit- 
tee on steel and steel products gave out prices on quite 
a number of iron and steel articles, on which prices had 
not been named before, and about which the trade was 
entirely in the dark. The prices given out by the manu- 
facturer’s committee are as follows: Forging ingots, 
$73 per ton; splice bars and tie plates, 3.25c.; rail steel 
bars, 3c.; pe | spikes, 3.90c.; iron spikes, 4 50c.; track 
bolts, 4.90c., and cut nails were put at $4 per keg. 

Prices were also fixed on cast-iron pipe, these being 
$49 Birmingham, and $55.35 New York City, in net 
tons. The fact that these prices have been named on 
steel products, and also the announcement that there 
will be no changes in steel prices for the next quarter 
at least, ought to do much to restore confidence in the 
steel trade, and is expected to result in a good buying 
movement very soon after the first of the year. It is 
known that stocks of goods in the hands of jobhers and 
retailers are very low, and are badly in need of re- 
plenishing. 

The demands of the Government for steel supplies 
of all kinds is still very heavy, and on some lines of 
goods, is getting still heavier. Recently the Govern- 
ment has placed heavy orders for sheets, and some of 
the sheet mills are giving close to 50 per cent of their 


output, to apply on Government direct or indirect orders. 
The Government is also a very heavy buyer of steel 
plates, taking 75 per cent or more-of the output of 
some of the larger plate mills. The new demand for 
steel products from the domestic trade has been quiet 
for some time, but is expected to be very much better 
early in the new year. Usually the last two weeks of 
the old year are given over to stocktaking, and making 
needed repairs, so that consumers do not take in any 
material they can avoid, until after the turn of the 
year. There is still a famine in the supply of pig iron, 
and were it not for the fact that the Government is 
controlling the market, there is no doubt but that 
prices on Bessemer and basic iron would be at least 
$50 per ton or more higher than they are now. The 
large steel companies would pay almost any prices to 
get iron, but it is not to be had. Semi-finished steel in 
the shape of billets and sheet bars is also very scarce, 
and the shortage in the supply of pig iron is cutting 
down the output of steel to great extent. Last week 
the steel mills of the Steel Corporation operated to only 
about 85 per cent of capacity, while in the Pittsburgh 
and Youngstown districts, the steel mills were running 
to only about 50 per cent. 

General conditions in the hardware trade show no 
particular change. The holiday trade is pretty well 
over, and was much larger this year, in dollars and 
cents at least, than in 1916. For some lines of goods 
the demand was very much larger than last year, but 
on other lines it was not so good. Local hardware 
jobbers and also the larger retailers regard the outlook 
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for business for 1918 as very good, but with the war 
conditions there is no telling what may come up at 
almost any time that would seriously disturb general 
conditions. 


CuT NAILs.—Last week the Government fixed a price 
of $4 per keg on cut nails, base, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, a 
reduction of about 50 cents per keg from prices that 
have been ruling for some time. The new demand is 
reported by the mills to be fairly heavy, especially from 
the South, where cut nails are used more largely than 
in any other section of the country. 

We quote cut nails at $4.00 base, per keg, f.o 

ear loads, freight added to destination 


Pittsburgh 


IRON AND STEEL Bars.—Last week the Government 
fixed a price of 3c. per lb. on steel bars rolled from old 
steel rails, this being $2 per ton higher than the price 
on steel bars rolled from billets, which is 2.90c. The 
new demand for iron and steel bars is active, and prices 
as fixed by the Government are very firm. 


We quote the Government official price of 2.90c. on steel 
ul in carload ind larger lot f.o.b. mill, while prices from 
tore are tid to range from Me, Lo depending on the 
juantity and the locality We quote the new Government 
rice on refined iron bars at 3.50 at mill in carloads, while 
mall lots from tore will no doubt range from 4¢. up to 5¢ 


epending on quantity 


SHEETS.— Mills continue to report the new demand 
for all grades of sheets as quite active, and some mills 
have their output pretty well sold up for the next six 
months on blue annealed and Bessemer black sheets. 
On galvanized, sales so far. are confined to delivery in 
first quarter of next year. On account-of the great 
shortage in the supply of steel there is some question 
as to whether there will be enough sheets to meet the 
demand. Some concerns that have both sheet and tin- 
plate mills are turning out all the tin plate they can, 
and are running light in the sheet mills. Prices as 
fixed some time ago by the Government are very firm, 
and no sheets are being sold at less than these prices. 

Maximum prices on sheets are as follows: Nos. 9 and 16 
blue annealed sheets at 4.25c., No. 28 Bessemer black, 5c., and 
No. 28 galvanized, 6.25c., rolled from either Bessemer or open 
hearth stock, all f.o.b. mill, Pittsburgh, in carloads and larger 
ots, actual freight to point of delivery added. Dealers will 
charge the usual advances for small lots from store 

TIN PLATE.—There is nothing of interest to report in 
the tin-plate trade. The mills have their output well 
sold up for the first half of 1918, and are now more 
concerned in getting out a maximum production than 
they are in trying for any more néw business. The 
demand for small lots, to be shipped from stock items, 
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is fairly active. We quote tin plate at $7.75 per base 
box, both for open hearth and Bessemer stock. 


We quote coke tin plate on contracts and in small lots at 
$7.75 per base box, f.o.b. mill, Pittsburgh, effective Nov. 7, 
prices on all sizes of terne plates are as follows: 8-lb. coat- 
ing, 200-lb., $15 per package; 8-lb. coating, I. C., 915.30: 
12-lb. coating, I. C., $16.75; 15-lb. coating, I. C., $17.75; 20-lb. 
oating, I. C., $19; 25-lb. coating, I. C., $20; 30-lb. coating, 
I. C., $21; 35-lb. coating, I. C., $22: 40-lb. coating, I. C., $23 
per package, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight added to point of 
delivery 


BoLts, NUTS AND RIVETS.—Probably 90 per gent of 
all the new business being placed in bolts, nuts and 
rivets is coming from the Government, either on direct 
or indirect orders, the new demand from domestic con- 
sumers being very quiet for some time. Discounts on 
bolts, nuts and rivets fixed sometime ago by the Gov- 
ernment, and which are being quoted by all the makers, 
are as follows: 

Large rivets, $4.65 base; 7/16 x 6 in. smaller and shorter 
rivets, 45-10 off list Machine bolts. h.p. nuts, % x 4 in.: 
Smaller and shorter, rolled threads, 50-10 off list: cut threads, 
50-5 off list; larger and longer sizes, 40-10 off list. Machine 
bolts, c.p.c. & t. nuts, % x 4 in.; smaller and shorter. 40-10 
off list; larger and longer, 35-5 off list. Carriage bolts, % 
x 6 in.; Smaller and shorter, rolled threads, 50-5 off list; cut 
threads, 40-10-5 off list; larger and longer sizes, 40 off list; 
lag bolts, 50-10 off list; plow bolts, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 50 off list; 
hot pressed nuts, square blank, 2.50c. per Jb. off list; hot 
pressed nuts, hexagon blank, 2.30c. per Ib. off list: hot pressed 
nuts, square tapped, 2.30c. per Ib. off list; hot pressed nuts 
hexagon, tapped, 2.10c. per lb. off list: e.p.c. & t. square and 
hexagon nuts, blank, 2.25c. per Ib. off list; e.p.c. & t. square 
and hexagon nuts, tapped,°2.00c. per lb. off list. Semi-finished 
hexagon nuts, % in. and larger, 60-10-10 off list: 9/16 in. and 
smaller, 70-5 off list; stove bolts, 70-10 off list: stove bolts. 
214 per cent extra for bulk; tire bolts, 50-10-5 per cent off 
list. The above discounts are from present lists now in 
effect. All prices carry standard extras. 


WiRE Propucts.—Mills report a continued heavy de- 
mand for wire and wire nails. The Government is 
still placing fairly heavy orders for both nails and 
wire, and which the mills are shipping very promptly. 
Prices are very firm, and will not be changed over the 
next three months at least. 

Prices in effect on wire products by all the mills, in 
carloads and larger lots, are as follows: Wire nails, $3.50 
base per keg; galvanized, 1-in. and longer, including large- 
head barb roofing nails, taking an advance over this price of 
$2, and shorter than 1-in., $2.50. Bright basic wire, $3.35 per 
100 lb.; annealed fence wire, Nos. 6 to 9, $3.25: galvanized 
wire, $3.95; galvanized barb wire and fence staples, $4.35; 
painted barb wire, $3.65; polished fence staples, $3.85; cement- 
coated nails, $3.40 base: these prices being subject to the 
usual advances for the smaller trade, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
freight added to point of delivery, terms 60 days net, less 2 
per cent off for cash in 10 days. Discounts on woven-wire 
fencing are 47 per cent off for list for carload lots, 46 per 
cent for 1000-rod lots, and 45 per cent off for small lots, f.o.b 
Pittsburgh 


CLEVELAND 


Ottice Of HARDWARE AGE, 
Cleveland, Jan. 1, 1918 


| URING the lull following the Christmas buying 

season retailers have had time to check up their 
sales. They find that their volume of Christmas busi- 
ness was generally very heavy and exceeded expecta- 
tions. This is true of the larger Cleveland stores, par- 
ticularly those located in the downtown district. A few 
of the smaller stores in the outskirts report that their 
volume of business was hardly up to normal. Holiday 
buying in hardware stores started rather late, but busi- 
ness done during the last few days before Christmas 
more than made up for any slackness during the week 
or two previous. 

There was a general disposition to cut down on the 
number of Christmas gifts, many feeling that the money 
could be more profitably spent in buying Liberty Bonds 
and aiding the Red Cross and other activities in behalf 
of the soldiers. The tendency of the holiday season aiso 
was to purchase gifts that were useful rather than 
luxuries. As a result, many bought appropriate gifts 
of a useful nature in hardware stores, rather than more 
expensive and less useful articles found in other stores. 
In the holiday trade the demand for no particular line 
of goods seemed to predominate, but retailers did a very 
satisfactory volume of business in percolators, cas- 
seroles, sad irons, toasters and other electrical goods, 
pocket knives, carving sets, tool chests, flashlights, air 
rifles and aluminum ware. Retailers generally had 
good Christmas stocks, and while in most cases these 
stocks were ample, not may goods of a strictly holiday 
nature are being carried over. A more than usual large 
part of the buying in the hardware stores during the 
holiday season was by people of moderate means that 


are all employed at the present time and are earning 
high wages. 

With all the salesmen off the road and holding meet- 
ings at their houses during the holiday week business 
naturally is quiet with the wholesale trade. There has 
,been some falling off in the volume of wholesale busi- 
ness during the past month, but while actual sales were 
less than during the corresponding month a year ago, 
the aggregated amount of business in dollars and cents 
was about the same. This showing is very satisfactory 
in view of the fact that the volume of business done 
during December, 1916, was unusually heavy. Various 
conditions, particularly the bad transportation situa- 
tion, have tended to cut down the volume of business. 

Both the wholesale and the retail trade look for a 
rather quiet period during the next two months. Deal- 
ers are inclined to buy very cautiously in view of un- 
certainty regarding conditions and declining prices on 
various lines. However, the demands of the Govern 
ment are affecting practically all manufacturers who 
supply the hardware trade, and if the placing of orders 
is delayed there is a serious danger of being unable to 
secure deliveries later. Jobbers are not risking the 
danger of being unable to secure stocks and are stock- 
ing up liberally in many lines. 

AXxES.—While manufacturers have made an advance 
of $2 per dozen, jobbers have not yet marked up their 
prices but expect to do so shortly. 

BALE TiES.—There is a good demand for bale ties for 
baling paper, but little call for these ties at present for 
baling hay as the baling season among farmers is over. 
Prices are unchanged. 


Dealers quote single loop bale ties at 65 per cent off the list 
BINDER TWINE.—There is a scarcity of binder twine 
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and the stocks of some jobbers are entirely exhausted. 
Those that still have a supply are taking orders at the 
recent price of 2lc. per pound for prompt shipment. 
Prices for future delivery have not been fixed and job- 
bers are taking orders subject to new prices. It is pre- 
dicted that there will be a price advance of 3c. to 4c. 
per pound. 

BoLts AND Nuts.—There is a steady demand and 
prices are unchanged. 


Jobbers’ prices to the trade are as follows, small-lot buyers 
being charged about 5 per cent higher for bolts than the quo- 








tations given: Machine bolts, cut thread, small sizes, 40 and 

per cent off the list; large sizes, 35 and 5 per cent off list: 
arriage bolts, small, 35 and 5 off list: large, 25 and 5 off 
stove bolts, 65 and 10 per cent off: coach screws, 40 and 10 to 
10, 10 and 5 per cent off; nuts, hot press square tapped, $1.90 
off: hot press square blank, $2.10 off: hexagon blank nuts, 
£1.90 off; hexagon tapped nuts, $1.70 off 

BRUSHES.—Price advances of 10 to 20 per cent on 


scrub brushes, push brushes and horse brushes went 
into effect Jan. 1. These advances are all on brushes 
made of African bass, bassine and palmyra, the price 
on these raw materials having advanced. The demand 
from the hardware trade is only moderate. Most deal- 
ers bought heavily early last year when prices were 
considerably lower and orders at present are for small 
lots. 

Dry CELL BATTERIES. 
ire unchanged. 


The demand is good and prices 


vealers quote standard dry cell batterie n barrel lots at 
for regular, and 29c. for ignition batteries 

ELEcTRIC LAMPS.—An advance of 10 per cent on 

tungsten and carbon lamps went into effect Jan. 1. 


This advance was also made on all automobile lamps. 
\1] 10, 15, 20, 25 and 40 watt lamps that formerly re- 
tailed for 27c. will now sell at 30c.;60-watt Mazda lamps 
have been marked down from 36c. to 35c. The demand 
is very heavy and deliveries are slow. There has been 
some revival in the demand for carbon lamps. It is in 
teresting to note that no price advances on electric 
lamps were made during the entire year of 1917. 


GARDEN Too_s.—While there is not much activity in 
the demand for these now, heavy orders were booked 
during the fall and jobbers are getting in large stocks. 
It is expected that the demand upon the retail trade will 
be very heavy during the coming spring. 


NAILS AND WIRE.—The demand for both nails and 
wire is quiet. 

Jobbers’ prices for less than carload lots are as follows 
Wire nails, $4.05 per keg: galvanized wire, $4.55 per 100 Ib 
galvanized barb wire, $4.90 per 100 lb.; No. 9 annealed wir 


$5.80 per 100 Ib. 

O11. CANS.—The Delphos Mfg. Co. has reduced prices 
15 per cent on oil cans. The demand for these was un 
usually heavy during the recent cold spell, but has now 
quieted down somewhat. 

O1L Cook STOvVES.—Jobbérs are taking orders for oil 
cook stoves for delivery to March 31, but only a limited 
demand has developed. Prices have not been changed 
recently. 

Oi. HEATERS.—The demand for oil heaters, which was 
unusually active during the recent extremely cold 
weather, has quieted down. The available supply is 
very limited. 


REGISTERS.— Manufacturers of registers have reduced 
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MINNEAPOLIS AND 

Dec. 29, 1! 

BRIEF summary of the holiday trade shows very 

satisfactory results in nearly every instance, con- 

sidering war conditions and their results. While totals 

do not run ahead of last year’s records with many mer- 

chants a close approach to that mark is thankfully ad- 
mitted by many. 

This week is being devoted to inventory in both whole 
sale and retail lines. Some dealers have already practi- 
cally completed the unwelcome task, and others are just 
beginning. It seems the practice generally to set aside 
at this time slow-moving and obsolete patterns and to 
make a special effort to dispose of such items. Such ar- 
ticles may be sold at less than the present market and 
still show a good profit over the original cost. 


L038 


prices 20 per cent on floor registers, face borders, et 
The demand for registers has kept up well until re 
cently, but it is expected to be rather light during the 


remainder of the winter owing to the falling off in 
building. 

Jobbers quote to the trade is fo Ww bila Japan regi 
ers, 50 per cent off the st: porcelain enameled registers 
per cent off the list: brass and bronze registers, list price 

RiveTs.—The prices on structural rivets, which were 


not changed by jobbers at the time of the Government 
revision of prices, have been marked down. 


We quote structural rivets t c. base per Ib I 
rivets, 7 16 i and smaller re hanged ‘ g 
1) per cent to 40 and per ent off the t 
RooFrInc.—Manufacturers of asphalt and tarred pre 
pared roofings advanced prices 10 per cent Jan. 1. Job 
bers are now taking orders for spring shipment. At 


present fairly good deliveries can be secured from the 
manufacturers, but the demands of the Government ars 
very heavy and as these take precedence over other 
orders, it is probable that within the next few weeks 
deliveries will be badly delayed. 


SHEETS.—The demand upon the jobbing trade is very 


light. Deliveries from mills are slow 
lobbers pr es retailer ure e f oO N a 
6.35c.; No. 10 bine annealed, 5.35¢.; No. 28 galvanized, 7.6¢ 
SKATES.—The cold weather has stimulated the ce 


mand for skates, which has been fairly good during the 
holiday season. Jobbers are getting some repeat order 
from retailers. Taken as a whole, however, the de 
mand for skates has not been normal this year, this 
being attributed to the fact that so many young me 
are in the army. 

SNOW SHOVELS.—Snow shovels have been moving wel 


during the past few weeks and jobbers are now getting 


some repeat orders from retailer 
SPIKES.—Small 
have been irregular 


track spikes are and 


With the Government 


scarce 


price 


reguiatiol 


of prices last week it is expected that the jobbers’ price 
on these spikes will be fixed at about 5.25c. 
STEEL Bars.—Mills making hard steel bars used 


largely for reinforcing purposes and by agricultural in 
to 


Qe ; 
ol., a 


plement manufacturers have reduced prices 


mill. No extra charge is made for twisting, so that 
these bars are now on the same basis as soft steel bars 
Jobbers quote oft ste ei from waretl e at 4.0 
£05 f.o.b. Cleveland 
STovE PIPE AND ELBows.—Jobbers’ prices on stove 


pipe and elbows were marked down 15 per cent Jan. | 
The-demand has been heavy until recently, but now the 
buying season is about over. 

Tacks.—Manufacturers have gotten out new price 
lists on tacks, following the Government regulation of 
prices, but all the jobbers bave not yet arranged thei 
price schedules. This will be done shortly. 

THIMBLES.— Makers have reduced prices on adjust 
able wall thimbles 20 per cent. 


Jobbers are 
off the list. 


Woop Screws.—There is a fairly stéady demand for 
wood screws and slightly lower prices are being quoted 
than recently prevailed. 


now quoting these to the trade per 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks Flat head bright screw 
73 and 10 per cent discount: round head elued, 6 19 and If 
flat head bras vo and ( 7 nad head rass 19 and 10 


CITIES 


Undoubtedly transportation difficulties will show the 
effect soon of the Government’s operating the entire sys 
tem. It surely is badly needed, for fuel shortage and 
the absolute necessity of moving manufactured products 
demand prompt and efficient assistance. »* 

Merchandise, both in a wholesale and retail way, is not 
expected to move very rapidly during this week, but re 
tail sales are continuing even better than was expected 
Orders from dealer to jobber are as small as can be 
managed by the dealer and still care for his trade prop 
erly. 

Very few price changes are being made at present by 
the jobber, although revisions continue to arrive from 
mills and factories, and a brief glance at these changes 
shows them to be nearly all in the nature of an advance 

3uilding, except as pertains to war orders or other in 





al 
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dustries contingent on such work, has practically ceased 
for the winter. The pleasant weather of the past week 
is due to change to storm and cold, and our real winter 
weather will soon be upon us. This means complete ces- 
sation of any outdoor work, except what is absolutely 
necessary. 

Necessary equipment for winter sports is a good 
drawing card at present and seems to be selling well. 
Outing clothing, shoes, moccasins, skates and skis are 
showing good demand, even at the advanced prices over 
previous years. 

Plans for the coming year are not definitely considered 
as yet, except that there seems to be a decided tendency 
toward conservative buying by dealers as well as by the 
public in general. A more careful estimate of the value 
of the dollar is noticeable in every direction. 

The concerted movement by dealers in all lines to 
shorten credits and keep collections up to the nearest 
point possible is in evidence also. More care is used in 
opening new accounts with a more definite understand- 
ing of terms at the beginning. Collections never are es- 
pecially good at the holiday season, but this year seems 
to bear up well with the average. 


AXLES.—Stocks seem to continue in good condition 
even though there is an existing shortage of tool steel at 
the mills. Prices show no change. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks Sager single bit 
axes, $12.25 per dozen; Sager single bit axes, handled, 
$15 per dozen; Quaker City boys’ axes, handled, at $10 
per dozen. 

BARBED WIRE.—Sales have diminished almost to the 
vanishing point excepting for some late orders for 
spring delivery. No change in price has been made. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Sager single bit 
axes, $12.25 per dozen; Sager single bit axes, handled, 
$15 per dozen; Quaker City boys’ axes, handled, at $10 


per dozen 

BrAps.—There seems to be some difference in quota- 
tions among the local jobbers, although the price below 
is just about representative. No change has been made 
and stocks are in good condition. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Wire brads at 70 per 
cent discount from standard lists. 

BoLts.—General sales are lower, but there is still con- 
tinued good sales from mills and factories or from wire- 
construction work. Stocks are becoming somewhat brok- 
en, with no change in price. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stock: Small machine bolts at 
10-5 per cent, large machine bolts at 25-10 per cent, small 


carriage bolts at 30-10 per cent, large carriage bolts at 25 


per cent, lag screws at 40 per cent, stove bolts at 60 per cent, 
car bolts at 40-10 per cent from standard lists. 

CoaL Hops.—Price continues steady, with stocks in 
good condition. Sales are just about normal. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 17-in, open japanned 
coal hods at $4.50 per doz., 18-in. japanned open coal hods 
it $5 per doz., 17-in. galvanized open coal hods at $6.80 per 
doz., 18-in. galvanized open coal hods at $7.50 per doz. 

Door Mats.—This season of the year is particularly 
good for sales of door mats. Price shows no change. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Cocoa door mat No. 1 
at $7.50 per doz., No. 2 at $9 per doz., No. 3 at $11.50 per 
doz., No, 4 at $14.50 per doz 

LINSEED O1L.—Quotation holds at last week’s advance. 
Sales are light. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Boiled linseed oil at 
$1.26 per gallon; raw linseed oil at $1.25 per gallon, in barrel 
lots 

Oi. HEATERS. — Sales still continue fairly good, al- 
though the demand is lighter than in the early fall. No 
change has been made in prices. 





We quote from local jobbers’ stock: Electric oil heater 
No. 21 at $3.75 each, 210 at $4.25 each, No. 31F at $6.25 
each. * 

SNow SHOVELS.—With the coming of another snow- 
storm sales are increasing in a retail way. Dealers are 
ordering only what is necessary to carry them over the 
rest of the year. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: No. 33 galvanized 
snow shovel, $9.50 per doz.; No. 34, $10.25 per doz. 

WEATHER StTRIPS.—Demand continues good for this 
class of material, with price remaining unchanged. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Inserted felt weather 
strip at 75 per cent discount and Bosley’s felt weather strip 
at 65-5 discount from standard lists. 
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Conserve the Coal 


The Bureau of Mines on behalf of the Federal 
Government has gathered a great deal of informa- 
tion about the use of coal and has expert advice to 
give regarding means of economy. Some of the 
publications in which the Bureau of Mines has em- 
bodied the results of its experiments and made 
practical suggestions based upon expert observa- 
tions and conclusions of its staff and other engineers 
are indicated in the attached list. In many instances 
State agencies, too, have data and suggestions which 
are to be had for the asking. 


Some Publications of the Bureau of Mines 


“Combustion in the Fuel Bed of Hand-Fired Fur- 
naces.” Technical Paper No. 137. Price, 15c. 

“Hand-Firing Soft Coal Under Power-Plant Boil- 
ers.” Technical Paper No. 80. 

“Factors Governing the Combustion of Coal in 
Boiler Furnaces.” Technical Paper No. 63. Price, 
Be. 
“Experiments With Furnaces Having Hand-Fired 
Return Tubular Boiler.” Technical Paper No. 34. 

“Economic Methods of Utilizing Western Lig- 
nites.” Bulletin No. 89. 

“The Smokeless Combustion of Coal in Boiler 
Furnaces.” Bulletin No. 40. Price, 20c. 

“City Smoke Ordinances and Smoke Abatement.” 
Bulletin No. 49. 

“Deterioration and Spontaneous Heating of Coal 
in Storage.” Technical Paper No. 16. 

“The Deterioration of Stored Coal.” Bulletin 
No. 136. 

“Operating Details of Gas Producers.” Bulletin 
No. 109. Price, 10c. 

“Directions for Sampling Coal for Shipment or 
Delivery.” Technical Paper No. 133. 

“Graphic Studies of Ultimate Analysis of Coals.” 
Technical Paper No. 93. Price, 10c. 

“Saving Fuel in Heating a House.” Technical 
Paper No. 97. 

Where a price is indicated, the pamphlet is obtainable only 
by purchase from the Sunerintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. Remittance by 
money-order should accompany orders. Copies of other 
pamphlets may be obtained without charge from the Bureau 
of Mines, Department of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 


Upon application to the Bureau of Mines a complete list of 
its publications can be obtained. 


| Among the Trade 


THE FuLLER & Sons Mrc. Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., 
maker of automobile parts, is installing machinery and 
equipment in its new factroy, which is nearly com- 
pleted. The addition of two buildings will more than 
double the floor space. 


THE KantT-Mis SPARK PLuG Co., Green Bay, Wis., 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000 
to manufacture spark plugs and other gas engine and 
automobile devices and accessories. The incorporators 
are William C. Haslem, Bearl E. Calburn and Jack 
Gilleaume. 


THE U. & J. CARBURETOR Co., Chicago, IIl., has been 
incorporated in Delaware with a capital of $250,000 to 
manufacture carburetors. Frank A. Urwan, J. W. 
Johnson and George E, Brannan, all of Chicago, are the 
incorporators. 


THE BALTIMORE ENAMEL & NOVELTY Co., Westport, 
Md., has been incorporated with $1,500,000 capital stock 
by Henry A. Brehm, Arthur P. Claridge and Harold 
B. Little to manufacture enamel ware. 


THE VERILITE METALS Co., Philadelphia, Pa., has 
been incorporated with a capital of $1,000,000 to manu- 
facture metal and aluminum products. F. R. Hansell, 
Philadelphia, and S. C. Seymour, Camden, N. J., are the 
incorporators, 
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friendship and eliminate the trials of the travel- 
ing man. 


Chicago Association Elects Officers 


T= Chicago Retail Hardware Association, an 
organization comprising the principal retail 
hardware dealers of the Windy City, held its an- 
nual meeting in the Hardware Club Rooms, Dec. 
14. The session was well attended and consid- 
erable interest was manifested in the reports of 
the various committees, covering the work ac- 
complished during the past year. 

The annual reports of the officers were read 
and heartily applauded, after which they were 
approved and placed on file. The regular routine 
business was then taken up, followed by the annual 
election of officers. Evidently the work of the 
men in charge of affairs met with the approba- 
tion of the members as practically all were re- 
elected to the positions held during the last year. 

The result of the election was as follows: S. J. 
Koehler, president; B. J. Hawkins, vice-president; 
C. E. Arnold, treasurer; John Hora, financial secre- 
tary; G. G. Engelhardt, corresponding secretary. 
Buying committee, Fred Ruhling, G. G. Engel- 
hardt. Board of Directors: H. E. Gnadt, John 
Schuberth, J. Stewart Drydon. 

A committee was appointed to arrange for the 
installation of the newly-elected officers, at a date 
to be announced later. 


Toy Makers Co-operate with 


Government 


‘THE Toy Association of the U.S. A., with head- 
quarters in the Flatiron Building, New York 
City, recognized early this fall that there were 
many manufacturers who were waiting for an 
opportunity to get first-hand information about 
the work of the association before making an 
application for membership. To meet this need 
it was decided to send the secretary, F. D. Dodge, 
on a trip through the Middle West. The results 
of the campaign for new members have been very 
gratifying, and the following firms were enrolled: 
The Faultless Rubber Co., Ashland, Ohio; Quaddy 
Playthings Mfg. Co., Kansas City, Mo.; the Read- 
ing Toy Mfg. Co., Reading, Pa.; Benner Mfg. Co., 
Inc., Lancaster, Pa.; Halsa Products Co., Chicago, 
Ill.; C. E. Carter Co., Erie, Pa.; J. H. Fox & Co., 
Berea, Ohio; M. F. Christensen & Son Co., Akron, 
Ohio; the Majestic Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio; the 
Gibbs Mfg. Company, Canton, Ohio; Ohio Art Co., 
Bryan, Ohio; Oak Rubber Co., Ravenna, Ohio; 
Pacific Novelty Co., New York, N. Y.; New Toy 
Co., Inc., Newark, N. J.; Jessie McCutcheon Ra- 
leigh, Chicago, Ill.; The Cramer Mfg. Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; International Wood & Paper Products 
Co., Baltimore, Md.; Famous Doll Studios, Inc., 
New York, N. Y.; Allaire Wood Workers, Farming- 
dale, N. J. 

The newspaper reports in regard to the special 
listing of 525 industries as “non-essential,” among 
which was to be toys, was of sufficient importance 
to the members of the Toy Association so that 
they got together for a special meeting in New 
York. The following resolution was adopted at 
that meeting: 

“Members of the Toy Manufacturers of the 
U. S. A. in special convention assembled unani- 
mously reiterate their pledge to the President of 
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their loyalty and their readiness to pledge the 
resources of their plants to the uses of our gov- 
ernment for the needs that may arise during the 
war.” 

To promote co-operation between the Govern- 
ment and the association a War Service Com- 
mittee was appointed to develop plans for co-oper- 
ation between the association and the different 
boards in Washington. The members of this com- 
mittee are: Alfred C. Gilbert, the A. C. Gilbert 
Co., New Haven, Conn.; Harry C. Ives, the Ives 
Mfg. Corp., Bridgeport, Conn.; C. H. Bennett, the 
Daisy Mtg. Co., Plymouth, Mich.; Leo Schlesinger, 
Leo Schiesinger & Co., New York, N. Y.; Ather- 
ton D. Converse, Morton E. Converse & Son, Win- 
chendon, Mass.; George S. Parker, Parker Broth- 
ers, Salem, Mass.; Albert T. Scharps, Lionel Mfg. 
Co., New York, N. Y.; Fleteher D. Dodge, secretary 
of the association. 

The Toy Association was represented at a meet- 
ing of Chairmen of the War Service Committees 
of all the other associations which are members 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
and it will continually represent the toy industry 
at Washington. 

The annual meeting of the association will be 
held at the Hotel McAlpin, New York, Jan. 10 
and 11. 


Olimb with Lancaster Tire 


H. OLIMB, formerly with 

« the B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany, Akron, Ohio, has recent- 
ly become connected with the 
Lancaster Fire & Rubber Com- 
pany, Columbus, Ohio, as dis- 
trict manager. Mr. Olimb will 
maintain close personal rela- 
tions with the Lancaster tire 
dealers throughout the country 
and will also be responsible for 





the advertising. 
Mr. Olimb’s advancement with the B. F. Good- 


rich Company was noteworthy. Eight years ago 
he began as a tire salesman at the Chicago branch. 
He was transferred to Minneapolis and later to 
Pittsburgh, with increasing responsibilities. His 
appointment to the Dianfond sales division of the 
B. F. Goodrich Company was considered a promo- 
tion which Mr. Olimb’s previous record fully jus- 
tified. 


Wire Goods Consolidation 


T was recently announced that The Wire Goods 

Company of Worcester, Mass., has acquired an 
interest in the business of the Andrews Iron & 
Wire Works, Rockford, Ill., resulting in a close 
and friendly relationship between The Wire Goods 
Company, Worcester, Mass., the Cassady Fairbank 
Mfg. Company, Chicago, Ill., the Andrews Wire 
and Iron Works, Rockford, Ill., the Andrews Wire 
Works of Canada, Ltd., Watford, Ontario. 

The purpose of this consolidation of interests 
is to effect, through the exchange of manufactur- 
ing experience, economies in the manufacture and 
distribution of goods that will better enable these 
concerns to continue to improve the quality of 
their merchandise and to serve the trade more 
satisfactorily. 

Charles Andrews, Charles Andrews, Jr., and 
A. G. Andrews retain a large interest in the An- 
drews Wire & Iron Works and will continue in the 
management of the business. 
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lool Company Reorganized 

THE Vichek Tool Co., Cleveland, Ohio, maker 

of mechanics’ tools and automobile kits, has 
been reorganized and its capital stock has been 
increased from $300,000 to $900,000. F. J. Vichek 
remains as president and W. J. Hunkin of the 
Hunkin-Conkey Construction Co., Cleveland, has 
been made vice-president, and F. S. Macourek, for 
a long time connected with the Peerless Motor 
Car Co., has been made secretary. The company 
plans to enlarge its plant and expects eventually 
to manufacture all the tools contained in an auto- 
mobile kit 


y ‘ . y ° 
Wheel Companies Consolidate 
‘Tae American Metal Wheel Co., Toledo, and the 

National Wheel Co., Perrysville, Ohio, have 
been consolidated under the name of the Ameri- 
can-National Co., with a capital stock of $1,000,- 
000. William R. Diemer, president of the former 
company, is at the head of the new organization. 
Henry Streetman is vice-president and John C. 
McKisson is secretary and treasurer. The com- 
pany will continue the manufacture of various 
lines of children’s vehicles 


Suilds New Eastern Factory 
6 ane new factory of the Aluminum Goods Manu 
facturing Company at Newark, N. J., is near- 
ing completion. The site of the building is near 
the center of the city of Newark. The company’s 
own railroad spur will run alongside the building, 
thus facilitating transportation and permitting 
shipping and receiving in full carload lots. When 
completed the building, with machinery, will 
represent an outlay of approximately $500,000. 
The completion of this new factory of the Alu- 
minum Goods Manufacturing Company (head- 
quarters at Manitowoc, Wis.) will afford even 
yreater facilities for prompt and efficient service 
to their Eastern trade 


George B. Granger Company 

The George B. Granger Company, Inc., just or- 
ganized and located at 162 Front Street, New York 
City, will represent several manufacturers of wire 
rope, Manila rope and various marine supplies and 
grades of cordage. Mr. Granger opened the New 
York Branch of the Columbia Rope Company twelve 
years ago and has been the manager in this city 
ever since. 


Brief News Notes 

THE BituMO ENAMEL Co., Gloucester City, N. J., has 
been incorporated with a capital of $100,000 to manu- 
facture enamel ware. Hugh V. Ramsay, Elmer J. 
Shinn and Frank Breckenridge, Gloucester City, and 
Norman Burn, Camden, are the incorporators. 

THE A. W. WHEATON BRASS WoRKsS, 157 New Jersey 
Railroad Avenue, Newark, N. J., specializing in the 
manufacture of builders’ hardware, will erect a new 
one-story brass foundry, about 33 x 50 ft. 

THE IMPROVED RUBBER Co., Bayonne, N. J., has been 
incorporated with a capital of $100,000 to manufacture 
rubber goods. A. A. DeBonneville, Bayonne, and A. S. 
Perry, Branford, Conn., are the principal incorporators. 

THE WARSAW-WILKINSON Co., Highland Avenue, 
Warsaw, N. Y., manufacturer of agricuitural imple- 
ments, has increased its capital from $100,000 to $200,- 
000. 


THE DUNLOP WIRE WHEEL CORPORATION OF AMERICA, 
New York, has changed its name to the Ajax Wire 
Wheel Corporation of America. 


Hardware Age 


THE WILLIAMS CABBLE EXCELSIOR WIRE MFc. Cov., 
88 Ainslie Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., has had plans pre 
pared for alterations and improvements in its plant to 
cost about $16,000. 

THE BURROUGHS-BALDWIN Co., New York, has been 
incorporated with a capital of $20,000 to manufacture 
hardware, cutlery, etc. C. R. Frazer, W. C. Burroughs 
and D. W. Baldwin, 87 Warren Street, are the incor- 
porators. 

THE M. J. WouL Co., 211 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has been incorporated with capital of $30,000 to 
manufacture electrical specialties. M. J. Wohl, M. and 
B. Mayer are the incorporators. 

L. Emery, Jr., & Co., Bradford, Pa., importers and 
jobbers of hardware, sporting goods, specialties, etc., 
has been dissolved. The business was established in 
1876. C. M. Luttrell, who has been manager of the 
concern for the past ten years, has retired and sold 
his interest to R. S. Van Nette. He will be general 
manager. The Emery Hardware Company will be the 
new firm name. 

THE KAUFMAN Potato CUTTING MACHINE Co., Pat- 
erson, N. J., has been incorporated with a capital of 
$10,000 to manufacture vegetable-cutting machines and 
other machinery. Alexander and Wolff Kaufman, 155 
Hamburg Avenue, are the incorporators. 

THE LALANCE & GROSJEAN Mec. Co., Harrisburg, 
Pa., manufacturer of enameled ware, has advanced the 
wages of employees 10 per cent, effective Oct. 26. This 
is the third such advance this year. 

THE CHAMBERLAIN COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa., manu 
facturer of “Desolvo,” recently opened a branch office 
in Toronto, Canada. This branch will be known as the 
Canadian Desolvo Company. 

BUTTERFIELD & COMPANY, INC., Derby Line, Vt., who 
are a subsidiary company of the Union Twist Drill 
Co., Athol, Mass., have now completed and have in 
operation at Rock Island, Quebec, Can., a large and 
modern factory with all the necessary tools, etc., for 
the manufacture of the same line of twist drills and 
milling cutters which are put out by the Union Twist 
Drill Company. 

JAcoBSON & FELDHERR, INC., New York, has been 
incorporated with a capital of $10,000 to manufacture 
hardware and automobile supplies. D. Lieberman, E 
Feldherr and M. Jacobson, 1519 Madison Avenue, are 
the incorporators. 


Obituary 


OSIAH A. McKEER, vice-president and treasurer 

of Merchant & Evans Company, died at his 
home in Philadelphia, Dec. 18, after a brief ill- 
mess, aged 73 vears. He was born in Columbus, 
Ga., but moved at an early age to Philadelphia, 
where he was long identified with the banking 
business, having been cashier of the Tradesmen’s 
National Bank for many years prior to becoming 
treasurer of Merchant & Evans Company in. 1896. 

Mr. McKee was well known to the metal trade 
throughout the United States, and was foremost 
in every movement having for its object the bet- 
terment of trade conditions and the creating of a 
higher standard of business methods. For several 
years he was chairman of the Metal Branch of the 
National Hardware Association of the United 
States, and was also at one time president of the 
Philadelphia Branch for the National Association 
of Credit Men. At the time of his death Mr. Mc- 
Kee was also secretary and treasurer of The Globe 
Automatie Sprinkler Company, vice-president and 
treasurer of the Schuylkill Railway Company and 
director of the People’s National Fire Insurance 
Company. 

He served in the highest sense both the public 
and private good of all with whom he came in 
contact. His death is deeply regretted and his 
memory will long be cherished. Mrs. McKee, two 
sons and a daughter survive him. 
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This Is Store Paper Week—A Quintet of Hustling Hardware Publications 
that Are Pulling Dollars Over the Counter 


Retail Selling Magic 


HE hardware store paper is 
T our pet hobby. HARDWARI 

AGE discovered the store pa 
per when it was in swaddling 
clothes and hadn’t even attained 
the dignity of a bulletin. We gave 
the infant proper introduction to 
hardware merchants and it didn’t 


take them long to recognize a 
“prize baby,” for the hardware 


store paper has had the best of at- 
tention and to-day it has attained 
rugged manhood with a punch in 
either arm and “pep” all’ the way 
through. 

Some day we’ll write a sketch of 
the store paper showing its differ- 
ent stages of progress from the 
plebeian “flyer” to patrician news- 
paper 

Suffice it to say now, that the 
store paper has “arrived,” and we 
are busy checking up the new ar- 
rivals and bestowing our parental 
blessing. 

There are some thhardware folks 
to be heard from, so we decided to 
fire a store paper broadside this 
week just to prevent these lagging 
folks from getting settled in the 
idea that a store paper may be 
good for some but not for all. 

Man alive! a store paper is the 
thing for you whether you are 
handing out hardware from a hole 
in the wall or taking care of the 
public in a store so long that it has 
a real linear perspective. Don’t 
try to put a yardstick on the store 
paper for the limit of its useful- 
ness hasn’t as yet been reached. 
lhe sky's the limit when we get 
0 talking on store papers for we’ve 
vot the backing of every editor of a 
hardware store paper in this broad 
land of ours. 

Gentlemen, here are five live store 
papers. Two of them have just ar 
rived in our midst. 


+ 


By Burt J. Paris 


‘*Hardware Herald’ 


No. 1(10% in. x 14 in, 4 
wide). 


Editor HARDWARE AGE: 

We took your dare of Oct. 4 and 
wrote several hardware merchants 
who were issuing store papers. We 
were so well pleased with what they 
thought of this advertising mediun 
that we decided tc try it. We are 


cols 


jus listen to this from C. L. 
Sanford of J. D. Sanford & Son, 
Laurinburg, N. C.: 


. No. 1—This first issue shows promise of big things to come 
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CHRISTMAS DRIVE FOR KEEPING CHRISTMAS Now Christmas has come 
NEW MEMBERS RED it fe a peed thing beerve Christmas day. The mere|Let us beat up the drum 
CROSS marking of times and seasons, when men agree to stop work and} And all all our neighbors to 
the 
1,000 New Members For Scot-| make merry together, is a wise and « holesome stom But there lad we = 
nd when they appear 
land is a better thing than the observance hristmas day, and that when appea 
. . ; Let us make them such cheer 
F 1.900 | #8 keeping Christmas. Are you willing atoop down and con-| c 
Re ross wan l | ‘ As will keep qut the wind and 
embers in Scotland Coun-| ider the needs and the desires of hildren; to remember the the weather.” 
The membership fee is only | weakness and lonelidess of people who are grqwing nid; to stop] 
ne dollar and no obligations or! asking how much your friends love you, and ask yourself whether| “There's @ song in the air! 
lity tached to the } ° 
responsibility attach) u love them enough ; to bear in mind the things that other peo There's a star in the sky 
embership but the honor of be . 
ng a member ia very great The} ple have to bear on their hearts; to try to understand what those | There's a mother's jeep prayer 
yple of land have already | who live in the same house with you really want, without waiting And a baby’s low cry! 
sp in aiding this} for them to tell you; to trim yur lamp so that it will give more) And the star rains its fire while 
I mu helped? That) jight and less smoke, and to carry it in front so that your shadow he beautiful sing 








; hee wil sorbed Wnee deep in| “ill fall behind you; to make a grave for your ugly thoughts, and a|For the . anger in Bethlehem 
vouch mud. He will face dead-|@arden for your kindly feelings, with the gate open—are sien page oe 
hells and poi hit to do these things even for a day Then you can keep Christ ; 
o Every Red Cross Seal you buy 
Hs willing to believe that love is the strongest thing in|! ® bullet in a Winning War 
tronger than hate, strong han evil, stronger thar 
proper hospital and that the a life which begar t Cross Seals one cent each 
¢ years ago is the image and brightness of th al 
ns Da i eee A MERRY CHRISTMAS 
sated county chairman for tat And if you keep it for a day, why not always FOR THAT BOY OF 
hristmas Campaign. and ha Henry Vas YOURS! 









wah to have Your Soldier Boy Should Have An) 


Eveready Daylo—The Light That 
sali May Save His Life! ) 





PIONEER FLIERS. 


ss ak eek i bo eases the boy and developes 
atior Tue ‘ Attractively ep 

.? = Re ' smeled in red and black 
Each $4.00 and $4.54 





We — O% 


Do your “Bit” to get one to him! 


PIONEER COASTER WAGONS aia hadnt 
aster wagons Witt 

yearing artillery wheel Ro i ts pe came 
ade of the finest grade & J. D. SANFORD & SON aparer pa 
ected a th a De-Lu ' 

Each my “The Quality Hardware Shop” Price 51.50 to $2.75 
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No. 2—Ned Brown launches a carefully prepared paper 


OUR SPECIALTY ~-Service and Satisfaction above price 


NED BROWN’S 


HARDWARE BULLETIN 








Burlington, Colorado, December 1917. 





| 5) 2 


BETTER HARDWARE 


2° #42e | 














TO OUR CUSTOMERS 
| This Rulletin will be Dpblished 
every sixty days for the bene of 
my customers, free of charge. It 
is my aim to give you the best of 
service and quality merchandise 
which I can guarantee to be sath 
factory. On this basis I want your 
business it ts necessary that 1 
have your business in order for me 
to be successful, as it is my wish 
that every man be succesoful in bis 
undertakings I assure you thet 
your Interests are mine. Will ap 
prediate it very much if you wil) 
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inclosing a copy of our first issue 
for criticism. We think your sug- 
gestion of exchanging store papers 
with the other merchants issuing 
same a good one and we are send- 
ing a copy of our paper to each one 
published in HARDWARE AGE of the 
issue of Nov. 29. 
Yours very truly, 
C. L. SANFORD. 


There you have it. Don’t take 
our word as final on the store pa- 
per. Dictate a few letters to fel- 
low merchants and get first-hand 
information like Mr. Sanford did. 
Refer to HARDWARE AGE of Nov. 
29 for this list. 

We are glad to note Mr. Sanford 
is mailing a copy of his store paper 
to other merchants publishing pa- 
pers as per a recent suggestion of 
ours. This interchange of ideas is 


bound to improve each merchant’s 
individual efforts. 

The first number of the Hard- 
ware Herald is newsy and attrac- 
tive all through. 
shows 
the paper. 


This first page 
the general make-up of 
Note the articles on the 


} THE NIGHT BEFORE CHRISTMAS 


|| Twas the night Before Christmas When they meet with an 
J tistocrat | And all through the house obsticale mount to the sky 
‘ } Not = creature was atirrin ‘ . 
of the bogipror er: 8 So ap to the house-top 
. the pureers they flew 
t i ve f { The stockings were bung With the sleigh full of toys 
ining \able by the chimney with care and St Nicholas too 
) 
VU |) in hopes that St Nicboias And then in a twinkling 


ard on the root 
prancing and pawiog 
cach tiny hoot 





irew in my head 


as turning around 





\ bundle of toys he had 
flung on bis back 
1 he looked 


jcall and make me a visit as I would 
ike to get gersonally acquainted 
with you 
Yours for success 
| NED R. BROWN 
|\ PEW CHRISTMAS 
SUGGESTIONS 





Manicuring sets 
3. sets 


Sewing 

| Carvers 

| Pocket knives 

| Razors—-Army service scte 

| Thermos bottics 

Community silver in chests 
Percoletors 

Boy proof watches 


White Pyralin ivery as follows — 





A 
MAJESTIC Ranges 
inns and rifles 
Rouge 

Ip 


Hardware Age 


Red Cross and Christmas. Also 
note the ad directed to relatives and 
friends of soldiers in regard to the 
flashlight. 

C. L. Sanford, editor, says in his 
introductory editorial on Page 2: 
“Make sure of your future copy by 
dropping in our store and leaving 
your name and address and it will 
be a pleasure to send it to you reg- 
ularly.” This is a good idea, as it 
tends to eliminate any uncertain 
circulation. 

We think Mr. Sanford has a first- 
rate paper, our only criticism being 
that Page 4 contains too many dis- 
play ads and too little reading mat- 
ter. As a general rule, it is ad- 
visable to have at least one full col- 
umn of reading matter on a page. 
Of course, the first and inside pages 
should average twice this and even 
more, but no page should be cut 
below a column on reading matter. 
There are exceptions to this rule, 
as, for instance, when the paper 
runs more than four pages. 

We wish to commend Mr. San- 


No. 83—The Herald has been boosting business for months 


HK didive Werald 





GEO. 0. WILSON, EDITOR 


NEWBERN, TENN. 


DECEMBER 





December 

Merry Christmas 

Did you get enough to 
Thankegiving? 


Visit Toyland 


We are headquarters for ¢ 
vases Leggine 

Roy FE, Howell, the groce 
put new glass in hie sanit 
cuunter 

We have lust year’s prices 
lap robes 


Be sure and see those new 
Gorduroy Gloves with leather 


paime at $1.50 


La Malcemac Church which 
has been remodeled and greatly 


improved is painted with 
Simmons Paint 

An American boy and a 
rifle are really ‘ruff on rate 


Joe Taylor and Walter Run-| 


ions have each installed a Prin- We have a wonderful assort- 
cess- Range in their respective|ment of clean, low-priced wall 
homes. paper for every room in the home 

New ideas in ungrounded goods 


FLEXATILE Koofing is guar 
anteed for TEN YEARS WITHOUT 


PAINTING. It comes in rolla, « 
pletely equipped for iaying 
O. Williams and J. C. Pate 


both using it. The next roofing Tapestry and all-over effects—a 


rt 
, has 





eat 


ane 


ary 








€Evergbvdy in this house wishes evergbody in your 


to make that wish come true 


We have a few more stoves 
left at lawt year’s prices. When 
these are gone it means dig down 
for the long green, brother, be- 
cause stoves are steadily advano- 
ing Among those who have 
thus far. taken advantage of the 
low prices are: Ellis Harriagton, 
egal heater; Bob Ellie, Arizons 
coal heater; Reuben Hendrix, 
Wilson Heater; A. C. Davis, 
Rink Arizona céal heater; W. 8 
Cole, No, 26 Voloano Wood Heat- 
er; Pom Dycus, cowl heater; and 
Willie Hunt a 28 inch cast wood 
heater. If you are going to need 
4 stdve or range next year even, 
why wait? 


Will Bradshaw, of down near 


') house a Werry Cvristmas and will do everything possible Maxey way, has bought eume 


| Red Top grass seed. Mr, Brad- 
shaw is one of our beet customers 








ur 


Mrs. H.C. Porter i# another 
who ie wring a Rev-O-Noe, 6 qt 
Lard Prese and Sausage Stuffer 


9 


m- 
( 


with attractive cut-out borders 
**\ a splendid showing 
8°®\the Parior and Dining Room 


job you have be eure and inves- range of Independent Ceilings t 


tigate Flexatile Roofing 


Each of Mre. E. W. Harring-| 
ton’s little girls has a new pair 


of roller skates. 


We don't handle salt nor ac 


mateh most any mbinat 


Give DayLo Flashlights f[ 


ing barrels, but that is about all| and a bulb, 


the Hog Killing Apeessories that 
we don't carry vy. J. Houston! 


is using one of our Rev-O. 


6 quart, Lard Presses and Sau- 
sage stuffers. These preeses get 


all the lard with a whole lot 
labor 


We can supply you with Dwig-| 
£s"* Heavy Farm Fence in 26 
and 39 inch with 6 inch sta 


3. L. Spence is using 39-6. 
Jim how he likes it 


Sherrill Howell has a new sin- 


gle barre! shot gun 


lowe 





J 


| Heater 


Sam Young hae a new 22 rifles| of our carpet sweepers 


exquisitely designed and colored 
inexpensive Bed Room papers 


{ paper for 


Christmas Inexpensive—Use 
ful—Safe. Ebb Hurt has recent 
ald-|ly Purchased an extra battery 


Cody Adams, J. A. Utley, Nat 
Noc| Porter, Walter Kidens, Bruce 
Johnson and RK. T. Crawford were 
améog our shell customers for), 
|the opening of the bird season 
They have heard of our last} 
year's stove prices at Alamo 
|" Finie Menzies a far sighted! 
| buyer of that place has recently | 
Ask |purchased a genuine Wileoa! 


Rev. E. W. Crump, who is bet 
|ter known ae ‘‘the new Method- 
jist preacher’’ has purchased one 


and would hate mighty bed to 
- = |lose him ae both he and we once 

Ben Meaderie has bougtit a|thought we had. He was wear 
pair of Wiley'’s Fleece Lined|ing 4 mouthful of tacke around 
Boot Socks. These boot socks fill | bile he was canvasing walle and 
ate one and it was generally 
a long felt want, because your thought that he would pase out 


feet just naturally can't get cold | quietly but we are giad as he is 
with thom on as they are lined|that he didn’t. 

ure b » woo ‘ 
with pure high grade wool 8fd/ Connon, the ever Green ber- 


are soft and comfortable. ber is killing hogs 


= W. Porter was abrickcustom) The darker the night he pale 
er this month. He alao bought | or the figures show on a Radiolite 
$50.00 worth of corrugated roof-| watch. If there is any doubt in 


ing and 6 kegs of nails. |your mind as to the correctness 


lack I yot Trimble has a, 0f this statement we refer you to 
new Ford Windshield glass |Matt Flatt and Sheffer Porter. 
They each have one. Sheffer 
J.D. Smith has outfitted him | is also using a pair of our water 


self with » new hammer, saw and | proof leggins an an Everready 
square | safety razor. 
Mrs E. O. Cherry has purchas-| we gre, as stated elsewhere, 


ed @ toy express wagon to baul/ headquarters for canvas and 
dirt for her fiowers, This wagon! isether leggins. Eert Gelzer, J. 
ie not ae heavy or as hard to); King, Bush Crenshaw, are 
handle av a wheel harrow wéuld among our leggin customers. 
e yetit carries almost as much| 
dirt and will save her many steps,| W.J. Houston again decided 
| 
A liberal showing of All-over pap A BB 
effects—Tapestriee—Fabric and | phere are no nutes to lose on th 
Cloth effects with striking ©Ut! harrow, neither will it catch trash 
out borders to thatch—-Bed Room | ang obstructions. The teeth are 
Papers in Stripes’ and Floral and| made swell head of very high 
the NEWEST IDEAS in everything carbon, Mr. Houston will find 
required for the decoration of| that he was and that he hae got 
every room in thé home at med- |, good harrow 
im prices are included in our a 


wall paper stock Hog Killing Accessories. 
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Santa Claus is Daily Bringing 

Trains, Dolls, Velocipedes, Hand Cars, 

Sleds, Toy Pianos, Doll Furniture, Toy 

Stoves and everything in his automobile 
to Toyland. 


Pay it a Visit A Visit Pays 
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ford on the careful selection of 
clipped matter used in the Hard- 
ware Herald. We anxiously await 
the second number of the Herald; 
it has gained a running start. 


, 


‘Brown’sHardwareBulletin’ 

No. 2 (10% in. x 14 in., 4 cols.) 
NED R. BROWN, Burlington, 

Col., has mailed us this first 
issue of his store paper. Let us 
hasten to say that it is a dandy- 
looking and well-written “sheet” all 
the way through. Note the very 
interesting make-up of the first 
page, reproduced herewith. 

Ned is editor and he takes to the 
job as if he were born to it. Ned 
says he is only going to bring his 
paper out every two months and let 
us say right here that he is making 
a mistake. Every sixty days is not 
often enough. In these days of 
high-speed living, folks will forget 
all about you in sixty days if you 
don’t jog ’em up. Publish that pa- 
per of yours every month, Mr. 
Brown, even if you have to sit up 
a night or two with it after the 
kids have gone to bed. Frankly, 
if you don’t, you may be somewhat 
disappointed in results. 

The inside pages of the Bulletin 
contain very attractive two-column 
ads of gift suggestions and stand- 
ard hardware specialties. The cen- 
ter two columns are used, and each 
ad is about three inches in depth. 
With a reading column on either 
side, this makes a fine arrangement. 

The last page of the Bulletin 
contains no reading matter at all, 
which we think is a mistake, in view 
of the fact that it is a four-page 
paper. Otherwise the Bulletin 
makes an auspicious start and bids 
fair to become a store publication 
of real power. 


‘*Radford’s Hardware 
Herald’’ 
No. 3 (11 in. x 15 in., 4 cols.) 

ERE’S the first page of the De- 

cember Hardware Herald, ed- 
ited by George O. Wilson and pub- 
lished by J. S. Radford, Newbern, 
Tenn. The Herald is several months 
oid now and has already demon- 
strated its ability to move goods 
quickly. 

George Wilson, as editor, has a 
knack of injecting humor and gen- 
uine interest in his store notes and 
we suggest that you read the notes 
on this page carefully so as to “get 
the slant.” 

Mr. Wilson uses an ideal propor- 
tion of ads and reading matter on 
each page. This proportion aver- 
ages two columns and one-half of 
reading matter to one column and 
one-half of ads, per page. As a 
result, the Herald never has the 
slightest suggestion of a circular 
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It takes but a short time for tea 


_| That is why our 
INDIAN CHIEF TEA 


¢-lis so popular It has the particu- 
lar flavor back of it which satis 
™* | fies tea lovers. Very seldom does a 
ra |Rew customer try a pound of In 
e |dian Chief Japan Green Tea who 





s|the Indian Chief talk 


Get your 
|next pound at our stgre. 


won't fe 
he date taken 


disguised as a store paper, but 
rather the look of a full-fledged 
newspaper. Bear this in mind 
when you make up your pages, es- 
pecially if your paper is four 
pages. 

Mr. Wilson uses local news items, 
articles on local money-making op- 
portunities, civic notes, and stock- 
feeding suggestions. These fur- 
nish some idea of how a store paper 
may be designed to fit into the daily 
life of any community. 


‘*Bigelow’s Store News”’ 
No. 4 (10% in. x 17 in., 4 cols.) 
LIBRE is the front page of Bige- 
low’s Store News for Novem- 


ber. This excellent store paper is 


right at 


Bigelow’s Store News | 
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the “borderland of perfection” 


_N. 2 November, “1917. 


ee _ — ~—— 











lovers to tell a good cup of tea./*" 


ou | doesn't keep on using it. If you|* ™ 
S|are particular about your tea, let} ., 





10 Day Dollar Specials $1.00 
a SALE 





boxes Rice 200 


2 pounds Chase & Sanborn’s coffee 
2 sacks Corn-meal 

We will give a gallon of gasolir with every ter 
order, not including flour. D over in your ea 


enough to get here and back 











COURSES 


THE GREAT BALL BAND SOX. [SHORT AGRICULTURAL 


jw the Mali Band stamp 








As 


NOTICE, LADIES 
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FLANNEL SHIRTS. 
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published by H. J. Bigelow, North 
Lawrence, N. Y. This issue is No. 
8 of the third volume. 


This store paper is an example 
of how important a publication of 
this kind may become. Store News 
is in reality a local newspaper in so 
far as make-up and general news 
are concerned. The paper not only 
circulates in North Lawrence but 
in the contiguous towns of Nichol- 
ville, Settlement, Ironton, Moira 
and other towns. Each of the towns 
is allotted a column or half-column 
of local items. These items are 
personal and society notes. Fre- 
quently a store news paragraph is 
inserted, but this is not overdone. 
In fact, we should say that more 
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tems of store news might be used. 
Study this first page and you will 
realize why this paper has a hold 
on its readers. 

Display ads are used throughout 
4S you see them used on this first 
page. They never dominate the 
reading columns. 

An exceedingly interesting fea 
ture of this paper is its department, 
“Letters from Boys in Camp,” 
and we recommend the idea highly 
to every store paper editor. 

The last page of Store News is 
a dissertation on Kodaks. Cuts 
furnished by the Eastman Kodak 
Company are used in a most excel 
lent manner. Down through the 


No. 5 


should get a copy of this number 
of Store News by all means. In 
fact, the manufacturers themselves 
would do well to secure a reprint 
of this number for distribution to 
their dealers. 

Store News is pretty close to our 
ideal of a store paper. It is a busi- 
ness paper and local newspaper 
combined, but it is always at work 
for just one hardware dealer. 


‘‘Home Trade Journal”’ 
No. 5 (9 in. x 12 in., 3 cols.) 
MONG other things, a store pa- 
per does better than any other 
form of local publicity is to foster 
the spirit of home trading. 


Valuable home trading ideas on this page 


—HEDGES & OYSTER COMPANY’S— 
Home Trade Journal 





Published by Hedges & Oyster Co. 


LUMBERPORT, WEST VA 


NOVEMBER Nineteen Hundred and Seventeen 
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We are getting ready for Christmas. 
Buy early. The Early Bird Gets the Pick 


center, in two-column width, are 
pictures showing the Kodak in camp 
life. On either side, in column 
make-up, are cuts of Brownies, film 
tanks, autographic Kodaks, and, 
what is equally as important, very 
interesting Kodak talk taken from 
the manufacturer’s literature. 

The page is one of the best Ko- 
dak ads we have ever seen any- 
where, and although it is really an 
ad, the page is so made up that it 
has none of the look of the circular. 
Hardware men_ selling Kodaks 


The store paper is a formidable 
enemy of the catalog house because 
the same heart-to-heart talks grac- 
ing the pages of the big catalog may 
be used in the store paper with a 
local flavor about a hundred times 
stronger. The suave writer of sen- 


timental nonsense in the mail-order 
catalog meets more than his match 
in the store paper editor because 
Bill Jones of the corner hardware 
store can get a real handshake in 
his “copy,” with the correct local 
which the catalog 


brand editor 


Hardware Age 


couldn’t duplicate in a million years 
even were he paid as much per 
word as Conan Doyle receives. 

Do you get that? If you don’t, 
supposing you read “The Communi- 
ty Idea” on the first page of the 
Home Trade Journal reproduced 
herewith. Hedges & Oyster have 
here an argument for home trade 
that is puncture-proof, and they 
didn’t have to work up any senti- 
ment to put it across, either, just 
plain horse sense, that’s what it is. 

The Home Trade Journal is pub- 
lished monthly by Hedges & Oyster 
Co., Lumberport, W. Va. The ed 
itor of this snappy journal long 
ago decided that a successful store 
paper must be a collection of ar- 
ticles and reading items that reflect 
thought and he has been acting ac- 
cordingly. 

In this number we were particu 
larly interested in a piece of verse 
and a very original ad. The verse 
is entitled, ‘Rebellion in Hell,” and 
was written by a West Virginia 
mountain school girl. The last few 
lines will give you the drift of the 
complete verse: 

“Our sulphur is too clean for him, 
our brimstone lakes too pure, 

Our company is not so swell; vile 
beasts we won’t reject, 

But keep the Kaiser out of hell, we 
have some self-respect.” 

The ad is entitled, “To be seen in 
the Cemetery,” and here it is, in 
part: “Take a walk through the 
cemetery alone and you will pass 
the resting place of the man who 
blew into the muzzle of the gun to 
see if it was loaded. A little far- 
ther down the slope is the resting 
place of the girl who tried to start 
the fire with gasoline. That tall 
shaft is over the man who blew out 
the gas. The man who stood in 
front of the mowing machine to oil 
the sickle is quiet now, and nearby 
also is the grave of a man and his 
wife who bought a CREAM SEP- 
ARATOR represented to be as good 
as the DE LAVAL.” 








Take This Dare 


* “You folks who never 
got out a store paper, 
and who say you never 
will—-I dare you to 
write the five mer- 
chants whose papers 
are reproduced here- 
with and ask them ‘Do 
Store Papers Pay?’ ”’ 


Burt J. Paris. 
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HERE'S all the difference in the world between 

a dry, warm garage and a cold, damp one. 
There’s a difference in “upkeep-cost” of the autos 
contained in them. Frequently the cause of this 
difference is the difference between door equip- 
ment so called and 


Stanley Garage-Hinges and Butts 


STANLEY Garage Door Hinges No. 1458 is the strongest garage 
hold the door shut weather-tight door hinge made. It is 36” long 
when closed and prevent sagging. - ; — -_ left hand. 

STANLEY Garage Door Hinges — neaniggaes ia _— 
are extra strong and are well de- No. 1457 is 24” size for the aver- 


age weight garage door. Also 
made in 10” size. Usually a 24” 
is put at top and bottom with a 10” 


signed. They are equipped with 
ball bearings. The long leaf gives 


these hinges powerful leverage 

strength and keeps the door in the in the middle. 

proper position. The ornamental No. 252 is one style of heavy 
corrugation also adds to the ball-bearing Butt with four ball- 
strength. bearing washers. 


Today send for booklet “STANLEY 
Wrought Steel Hardware for Garage Doors.”’ 


Every hardware dealer should handle 
STANLEY Garage Hardware 


We suggest that you write us for particulars. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
100 Lafayette St. (© ONE S) 73 East Lake St. 


NEW BRITAIN CONN., U. S. A. 


See our advertisement on Box Strapping in this issue. 




















NEW GOODS AND NOVELTIES 


Products Being Placed on the Market 


by Hardware Manufacturers 


‘*Pexto’’ Counter Display 


In line with its established policy of 
aiding the sales of “Pexto” goods 
through the medium of attractive 
counter displays, the Peck, Stow & 
Wilcox Company of Cleveland, Ohio, 
and Southington, Conn., has recently 
introduced to the trade a handy dis- 
play for its “Ladies’ Rose shears.” 

One display is packed free in each 
carton containing one dozen shears. 
The display itself holds but six pairs, 
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New “Pexto” counter display 


a distinct advantage in that it permits 
a reserve supply of six pairs to be 
protected in the carton. 

The shears themselves have pe- 
culiar advantages. For instance, they 
are so constructed that the rose after 
being cut off is held until it is re- 
leased by relieving pressure on the 
handles. 

Further information will be sent to 
dealers upon request. 


Stowell Issues New Catalog 


The Stowell Company, South Mil- 
waukee, Wis., has recently published 
a handsome catalog containing 32 
pages showing its extensive line of 
malleable sprocket chains. A copy of 
this catalog, which has been arranged 
with considerable care, and which also 
includes complete prices, will be mailed 
to dealers upon request. 


‘‘Duplex Toilet Kit”’ 


The Planet Company, Westfield, 
Mass., has recently brought out the 
“Duplex toilet kit and wall pocket,” 
which is made of heavy, waterproof 
duck, built for rough usage. It con- 
tains pockets for talcum powder, 
shaving soap, brush, razor, tooth 


brush and powder, comb, towel and 
soap and the “Duplex” folding wash 
basin, 

The kit,is a boon to the soldier, 
camper, sportsman or automobilist. 
There are no straps to loosen. Two 
grommets permit it to be hung up on 
the wall. The retail price is $1.50. 
‘*Peerless’’ Pulley and Spacer 
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Ritch & Pidge, manufacturers of 
household specialties at 646 Christler 
Avenue, Schenectady, N. Y., have re- 
cently introduced the “Peerless” 6-in. 
easy running clothes line pulley, espe- 
cially designed to make the work of 
hanging clothes easier and to permit 
any knotted parts of the line to pass 
freely through the large groove. 

The guard and loop by which the 
“Peerless” pulleys are hung are made 
of wrought iron, and it is claimed 
will not break as the result of a sud- 
den strain or frost. 

The pulley turns on a %-in. cold- 
rolled steel pin. 

The liberal clearance between the 
guard and the hub of the pulley in- 
sures easy running and _ prevents 
tightening up. The pulleys retail for 
85 cents per pair. 

The same company has also brought 
out the “Peerless” clothes line spacer 
which keeps the clothesline from sag- 
ging. 

The wide end of the spacer, as 
shown in the illustration, is hung on 
the top line. The bottom line is then 





“Peerless” clothes line pulley 
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‘Peerless’ clothes line spacer 
pressed down over the hump as far as 
it will go. This puts a kink in the 
bottom line and holds the spacer fast, 


but allows it to slide freely along the 
top line, thereby making it unneces- 
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sary to use clothes pins to keep the 
spacer from sliding on the bottom line. 
The spacers are made of heavy gal- 
vanized wire and are unbreakable. 
They sell for 10 cents each. 
Illustrated literature will be mailed 
to dealers upon request. 


Coleman Six Color Poster 


The Coleman Lamp Company, Wich- 
ita, Kan., manufacturer of the 
“Quick-Lite Air-O-Lite” lamp, has 
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Brighter than 20 oil Lamps 
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Coleman lithographed poster 


recently gotten out a beautiful poster 
lithographed in six colors measuring 
13% x 21% in. 

The poster is designed so that it 
may be used on the counter or in the 
window. A copy will be mailed to 
dealers interested upon request. 


Bench Shear-Hose Clamp 


The Bartlett Mfg. Company, 40 
Lafayette Ave., Detroit, Mich., has 
brought out its No. 20 Bench Shear 
for the tool room, garage and metal 
pattern shop which is designed to cut 
metal up to 12 gauge easily, and the 
eccentric principle embodied makes it 
possible to adjust the blade to suit the 
operator’s requirements. 

It is adapted for use in cutting 
automobile brakebands, leather belt- 
ing, wire cloth and strip steel. In 
order that wide sheets may be han- 
dled to advantage, this tool has been 
designed to allow the sheared portion 
to clear the knife freely. The blades 
are adjusted by means of a taper 
wedge, and can easily be removed for 
grinding. 

The length of the shear including 
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GRIT- 


impels men and business houses to do 
things right when others resort to shoddy 
deeds and cheap practices. Grit to fight the 
game of competition clean is the reason be- 
hind the high excellence which marks 


| The R-Wline 


One R-W product combines in a 
special way the grit of clean char- 
acter and grit for keen cutting 


R-W Mounted Grindstones 


The R-W grindstone 
line includes stones of 
assorted grits in fifteen 
stock styles of foot 
treadle and power 


















grindstones; also a 
complete line of loose 
grindstones and. sepa- 
rate grindstone fixtures. 
Each stone is cut from 
selected Berea grit. 





R-W grindstones won’t come back; 
the customer who buys them will. 


Illustrated on pages 220-229 of R-W Catalog No. 
12; pages 260-281 of R-W Catalog No. 16. Mlus- Elevator Door Fixtures 
trated folder, “Pointers for Grindstone Buyers”, Fire Door Hardware 
sent without obligation. Store Ladders & Shelves 
Door Openers &Closers 
Benches & Vises 





Door Checks & Hinges 
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the handle is 13% in., the length of 
the blade 3 in., the weight 24 lb. and 
the price $16.00. 

The same company has also brought 
out a one-piece hose clamp with num- 
erous points of merit which become 
evident in the examination of its con- 
By means of a longitudinal 

lot the clamp is made to entirely en- 

circle the hose twice, and when tight- 
ened by turning the bolt even pressure 
is exerted at all points. 

Some of the other points of superi- 
ority which the company claims for 


truction. 
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hose clamp 
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this clamp are that it is perfectly 
round and will retain this shape, it 
draws equally from both sides of the 
bolt, can be opened and closed with- 
out injury, buckling is prevented by 
wide bearing under the bolt, there is 
no tongue to catch when assembling, 
and it will not cut the hose. The 
tensile strength is 160 lb., laboratory 
tested. 

These clamps are made in all sizes 
and can be furnished in galvanized 
steel, plain or enameled, rust resist- 
ing iron, in plain finish, brass plated 
or nickel plated finishes and also in 
solid brass. 

The manufacturer will send samples 
and illustrated literature with prices 
to dealers upon request. 


Electric Waffle Iron 
Landers, Frary & Clark, New Bri- 
tain, Conn., have recently developed 


the “Universal” electric waffle iron, 
No. E930, which enables the house- 
wife to make waffles at the table. The 





Univer electric waffle iron 
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electric waffle iron is made with a 
full nickel finish and with aluminum 
grids. It comes complete with six 
feet of heater cord and an attach- 
ment plug. The retail price is $10. 
An illustrated circular will be sent 
to dealers upon request. 


‘‘Peerless’’ Levels 


The George H. Wilkins Company, 
190 North Market Street, Chicago, 
Ill., reports a rapidly increasing de- 
mand for the “Peerless” plumb rules 
and levels, for which they act as dis- 
tributors. These levels are made from 
air-seasoned pine, specially treated 
to make them impervious to moisture, 
with a final finish of two coats of 
spar varnish. They are small in size 
(being only 2% by 1 3/16), conse- 
quently light to handle. Each level 
has two level glasses and four plumb 
glasses. 

One of the principal advantages of 
these levels is the setting of all vials 
solid in an elastic waterproof cement 
incased in metal tubes instead of in 
the wood of the level. 

The levels are made in 42- and 48- 
in, lengths, with observation openings 
which give a wide range of vision, 
allowing the vials to be easily read 
in extreme positions or in poor light. 
The vials are protected from dirt by 
heavy glass. The ends of the level 
are protected by metal end plates. 

The company also carries a line of 
the same goods for carpenters in 24-, 
26-, 28- and 30-in. lengths, built with 
two level vials and two plumb vials. 

Illustrated literature will be mailed 
to dealers upon request. 


‘‘Sammy’s Own Kit’’ 

The Essandee Corporation, 139 
South La Salle Street, Chicago, IIL, 
has placed on the market “Sammy’s 
Own Kit,” a practical and hygienic 
outfit for the soldier, boy scout, motor- 
ist, camper, miner, hunter, working- 
man and for those who find it incon- 
venient to carry a knife, fork and 
spoon and do not wish to eat with 
their fingers. 

The kit is well made. 
steel, nickel plated, 


It is made of 
and finished 
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smooth, making it easily cleaned and 
sanitary. 

As the illustration shows there are 
only two pieces to the combination, 
each piece being made from one piece 
of metal. When not in use the sec- 
tions fit into each other in such a way 











“Sammy's Own Kit” 


as to make one unit, small, light and 
compact. When put together the 
sharp edge of knife and fork are pro- 
tected, making it impossible to catch 
in the clothing. 


R. & H. Steel Heel Plates 


The Root-Heath Mfg. Company, 
Plymouth, Mass., has recently placed 
on the market the R. & H. steel heel 
plates, which are made of especially 
prepared steel and are warranted un-’ 














R. & H. steel heel plates 


breakable. The prongs will not break. 
These heel plates are put up one- 
fourth, one-half and one gross to the 
carton. The company suggests that 
those interested write them for sam- 
ples and prices. 


Reading matter continued on page 116 
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